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Y ORDER of the TRUSTEES of the 
SOANE MUSEUM. 


The Season on tho Wed 13 iinecta'e inn Fi will be OPEN this 


in each week in the months of i a. 
Geren Aa ont Soak in July and 
pal ay, nd June obtained of i Suly and 


the Mates, of foes the Treouoon 


HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 

PUBLIC = rt tg A ey meee will be hotels we A the 

Admission on es- 

Fridare” and Saturdays, One oO sniit Each 

2s. 6d. Season Tickets, available also 

forte the Private View One Guinea are now Ready for De- 

ree 4 at the South K: and at the Society of 
Arts, John-street, 








RT-UNION OF. LONDON.— 
mE moe Are One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the 
Public Exhi ——— pert Subscriber has a chance of a valu- 
able Prize, and tion receives,a Volume of Sn 
from the 


Ikustrations of ihe - Conquest,” 
ete Dell nDeliveey me ER R.A. ‘The Volume is now 


GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, ’ } Hon. Secs. 


444 West Strand, February, 1866. 


YAL SCHOOL OF MINES, Jerm 
Street.—Professor WILLIS, M.A., FERS. will 
MENCE a COURSE of THIRTY-SIX LECTURES on AP. 
PLIED MECHANICS, on MONDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 26, 
at Twelve o’clock, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday, 
Wedn , Th ome and Monday, at the same hour, 
Fee for the "Course, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


(a S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


in connection with the Universi ersity of London).—PRO- 
RSHIP of ng bein PHY.—This office will 
— vacant in by the resignation of Pro- 
Clifton, who has aed Professor of Experimen- 
tal Philosophy in the a been appol of Oxford, and the Trustees of 
the College invite applications oe who may be de- 
sirous of offering themselves as 
The propose the allowance to the Professor ofa yearly 
salary of £360, and, in addition, a paeermen of the fees to be 
received from the students attending the classes of the Professor. 
Itis applications may be accompanied by tes- 
and that each candidate will state his 
age, cunteeniiahdenres: and general qualifications. 
Communications addressed “‘To the Trustees of the Late John 








os Bea, Phe og A p,m c Trustees, Mr. 
J. BP n, thd day or nechester, on or 
before the Sd of March, wil bo duly attended tsa fur- 


her information wil be furnished on application. 


Tt is that applications 
whe aden gale nr ns Ray nat te made 


J. G. GREENWOOD, 


‘JOHN P. ASTO 


ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


U Nooo rank, Lt BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK. § ae NGTO , .N.—Principal, 
assisted 





NEWI 
the RKU b “ 
Honond Mi Masters in A Wacarsl D Paso oe Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern tlemen receive a Eduea- 
pe in all B and the most es for Univority mtion is 


the Rev. W. Kinxus, 14 rtiulary app Me = Ming 


Brownswood Park, 
London, N.—A limited number of py Es A be received. 


President—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 


; WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S, 
Deputy-Chairmen, ) s1R CHARLES EOOOCK thert, F.BS. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS anrenk THE SOCIETY'S OPERA- 
The ANNUAL INCOME, steadi increasing, exceeds £207,000 


The ASSURANCE FUND, — invested, isover.. 1,491 "000 
The NEW POLICIES in the last year were 498, as- we 
The NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS were 1.1.10... 11,329 


The dann ADDED TO POLICIES at the last 
occ cwdetesdbecegaseestdanoewtsesecce 275,077 


Division 
The TOTAL ‘CLAIMS BY DEATH paidamountto 2, 096,149 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 


Creprr Sysrew.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one of the Annual Premiums 

during the first five years may remain on credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lives, with early partici- 
pation in Profits. 

Expowment Assurances may be effected, without Profits, 
which the Sum becomes payable on the attainment 
of a specified age, or at death, whichever event shail 


Invatrp Lrves be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. ated 


Proupt Serriement or Ciarms.—Claims thirty days after 
proof of death. YS 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All With-Profit Policies in existence on June 30th, wy = , 


cay me in the Bonus to be declared in January, 1867 

ersons who complete such Assurances before June 30th, 
1866, will share in that Division, although one Premium only 
will have been paid. 





Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report just 
issued, can be obtained of any of the Society’ 's Agents, or ob 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 





NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE- 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 





Tante A, wits Prorirts. 
Annual Premiums for ——e on a Single Life, payable 








n-[Aee Premium. ~~ Premium. 








Ase| Premium. 


+ 24’ e*% 
2 40 50 


No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acrents Wanrev. Apply to Chief Office, 
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MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital an and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid 3,000,000. 


iii hehe? Cee a ee et 





Fire Insurances ted on every descripti Propert 
home and abroad at moderate rates. ag 3 7” 


Ciaims liberally and promptly settled. 


28 ae are now entitled to the recent reduction in th 
py yp 6d. per Cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 





ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. PENSATION FOR 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
_— ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
ESTABLISHED 1824. or TES 
hoa RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the 
Breton, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, ana 10 REGENT 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
STERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 
Curr Orrices~7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 








General Manager—~ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 
This is enabled to rate on its in- 
Cunpay Senate 2 so wate wean apace risk Tarte ye 









dividual ape Bye bo: avenge uysten 

classification aid Tating adopted bpall Tariff 

tion at either o¢ the Chiet Ofhess. Eye 
CHARLES: HARDING, INO, Secreta, 

Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, Lowain. : 

OUTH AUSTRALIAN Re 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Atstialin, Now Bouth Wal and also bj 
New rin New So ped Whe he reape 





-DY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, B.C. 





A hears at REDUCED CALE of IN- 


TEREST, re the ex 


PANY jmiied) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to 

b securi tals, 
sernaite of deci, lenaem vccet reversions, on 
of or ts. buying a 
to live in can have the whole amount advance Sir a tone ar 
Covent Garden, w.c, J VEY, Secretary. 





BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. - 


GLASS-CAPPED CIRCULAR BOXES, 


Almost the entire number of these boxes made under the 
perintendence of the “yi~ 1865 have been 

Mish Shells to Ba Seikuan call come tte, 
a Se peear 0 Seaponent to abheud to cbeiiaiaann teeta! 
gram ioe soaking anitcooaiinte of thea ke awh &,- 

course 

F | ot fortnight gr tareo weeks any number ki had of the 
various sizes. A li plan of the sizes, &c., may be had 
by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope. 

CABINETS for SHELLS and FOSSILS.—The is 


freq written to on the of the most suitable 
&c., for To save time he has pre- 
pas ¢ men en by HAL instructions as 

pena which copies may be on application. 
Collections of Fossils and British recent 


Sholls, &c., may ate had. 
a, “J wee ee oe 
is specially adapted apt. for the purpo yon ok se had Uy toreanding 

stamped addressed envelope. oe “> 


on en CHARLESWORTH, Secretary. 


Arundel Street, W.C. 
re: CLERGYMAN, 1 M.A. are 
ee successful in Tuition, and 








p ~ may od eens East. receives Competitive Bs 
M.A., Mosars. S Was bieemes, a amtnalina eA, W.C. 
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36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sawpies sewr Free or Cuanrce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esrantisuep urwarps or 4 Century), 


MAYFAIR, W. LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


CHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 368. per dozen. 


S H E R R ‘YY, 
* at 36s, per dozen. 
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DHILLIPS & COMPANY’ 7 TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. Is. 0d., 2s, 2s, 0d., 3s., to 3s. 





PALE 


at 36s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 





4d, per Po 
Most Delicious Black Tea is now a 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Biack Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
and Co. have no Agents. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea me 8, pang William Street, City, 
on, E. 
A price current free. dort at market prices. 


vendre & CO, send all goods e Free by their own 
— a of No. mS King Wi um Bares City, and 


Free to an wa 

Seetton an an ne it! England, ngland, if t to ee vale of . - 
an v connex 

it Woree e no exion any house 





8 AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


‘This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lua & Pernrys. 
The Public are eprposttaliy _ ow cautioned a worthless 


should see ’ Names are on 
attain Bottle, and aa 
my _. ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 


Sort, J DELICATE, aod. WHITE SKIN s, 


tful and using the 
celebrated “UN SuItVIGH "SOAP Pp eTADLETS an 
6d. oe manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 


of HORSE CHESTNUTS 
externally). This Oil, at first used only fr oun oe 


Rheumatism Beintica, Ne Netralgiy 


Sur’ 5: one "barbunal Boils, Swe 
taints Si pag by 2s, 6d. a Bolte 10s. Monn tin 


y post on recei t of stam Genuine 
al Choma ot Operative Chemists, 282 =. Street, W. 








Pere 





G =a mw oO RO DPD YR B. 

DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 

erintrodiuced, "Vice-Chancellor Sir Wr Beye Woon sete 
the Inventor 


Is. 1 
Hoe 


ATELY mense 
to the it is sold in 
Oy - Tie CAUTION. ON-None rodyne eae 
J, Mery ers stam, 
Overwhelming medica! A weber accompanies each bottle. * 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
i. T DAVENPORT, 
83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


SNEDALA te — » MODERN COINS, 
ec rest ata Sat beh sere 
and yond Peters oboe? sohuag Numiematic 





36s. 


| A Coniptete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 


THE. READER 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, vOnNe, Tue Binding, Cording 
Quil Embroidery ; wi * do all kinds of Do 
mestic Work ; cannot t out ame and is learned in an 


hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted, 


lilustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS, — 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


;* 
SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSEKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Original Negatives of 
Waren ve 1a Rez, Esq., President of the yal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


ANDLES.—Her Maszrstry’s GovernMENT 
) have adopted, for the peter | Stations, FIELD’S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped 


Tops, made by 
J. ©. & J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the public nst rious imitations 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Urrer Marsu, Lampers, 
Lonvon, 8., where also may be obtained their 


Ceiesratepo Untrep Service Soap Taniets, and the New 
Canvuz, Seif-fitting, requiring neither Paper nor Scraping. 





24 FEBRUARY, 1866. => 
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DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
: London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Srauer, Grosvenor 
UARE, © 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 GROSVENOR Grosvenor Squars, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH one soft, clasti chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenip 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
on 2 any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render su 
rt to the adjoining teeth, and are suppiied at prices within 
Clergy Se et d Public Speakers will find thi 
en, urers, an ¢c ers s 
particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
_ Soden and perfect mastication. Consultation free, 
Ens pection invi 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exalusive Patent. Free on application, 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their dences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


80 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and_ 41s 
STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and masticatson. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 

atient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience, 

onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
wulranted. For the ,pilicacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide * Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 


St London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 


Sheffield; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough 
“OBSERVE.” 


Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 








ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSLDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4%s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Ptain, 48. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6a. per ream. 

cup Seerraeiae ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 


CHEAP BUFFditto for CIRCULARS—2s, 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—ls. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 


An gy ag feng ornil of Een Seationeey 
Cabinets, Despatch see cs, otographic 
Albuniis, Writing Cases, he. post fre 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
rhe, EPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
beer to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
8 itutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
‘of his valled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a few séries of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, chea 
mess in — must ensure universal approbation, and @ 
competi 
Each pen beats the im of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put my! boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature, 


At the spyeest of of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
_— emaitetend warranted school and public pens, which 

ted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexit phity a ity, aka wt fine, meditm, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be suppliedat the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, has unquestionably no equal, 
mas in cases Of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
8a 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 

as certified Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
whe writes—‘‘I find it to be entirely i a of the 
Jecula of the Gentine ay gy Plant, 4 excellent 
= testimony is also confirmed , Rs Hassall, 

uthor of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and oe orks on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at Is. 64. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 44. per Ib. ; 
12 lbs, at Is. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Ori Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib, 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
Lonéon, S.W. 





WEALE’S SERIES. 


Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little puny Street, price 
7d., @ New Work on the Tee 


PURE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 


DOES FOR US. By A. Esxe.t, Grosvenor Street, W. 

*- We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 
the contents of the book — our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
work, as assuredly none can read it without deriving the 
greatest benefit.” The Sun, Aug. 25. 


Sela by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellers, 





8th Edition, 18th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps: 


HUNT on the SKIN; a GUIDE to 


the + of Sy of the Ski Heit, and Nails; 
‘vith Cases, Tuomas I F.R.C, eon to the 

Dispensary for of the Skin, 17 Duke reet, Man- 
chester to pny el 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE IN 
CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Crass B Svusscrrerion—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirsp, 
New Oxford Street. 





On Monday, the 26th inst. (One Shilling.) No. 75. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 
With Illustrations. 
ConrTEents : 
THE CLAVERINGS. (With an Titustration.) 
Chapter [V.—Florence Burton. 


- V.—Lady Ongar’s Retarn. 
»  ViL—The Rey. SamuchSaui. 


THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. Part I. By 


Marrnew ARNOLD. 


NOTES ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
JACQUES IN THE FOREST. 
ARMADALE. (With an Titustration.7 


Book the Fourth—contiriued. 
Chapter XV.—The Wedding Day. 
Book the Fifth. 
Chapter I.— Miss Gwilt’s Diary. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BROOKE’S SARAWAK. 


Ten Years in Sardwak. By Charles Brooke, 
Tuan-Muda of Sarawak. With an Introduc- 
tion by H. H. the Rajah Sir James Brooke. 
In 2 Vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


OW one race ought to govern another, is 
H a problem which at the present moment, 
next to that of the cattle plague, most 
engrosses the national mind. That English- 
men have utterly failed to combine the 
liberty of the negro with the prosperity of 
the countries of which he forms the principal, 
if not the aboriginal, inhabitant, is a matter 
of notoriety. It would, therefore, be par- 
ticularly flattering to our national vanity, if 
we could point to a country, inhabited by 
another race, the example of which can 
be alleged that it is not our incapacity for 
governing, but the inherent impracticability 
of the negro, which, in the words of a recent 
speaker, has converted Hayti into a desert, 
and is rapidly bringing a similar fate on 
Jamaica. 

Sir James Brooke is, indeed, far from as- 
serting that he has succeeded in ‘‘ advancing 
the Malayan race by enforcing order and estab- 
lishing self-government among them.” But 
he has no doubt about the efficacy of the 
plan he has pursued. His ‘‘ Government 
has struck its roots into the soil of Sarawak 
for the last quarter of a century, and has 
triumphed over every danger and difficulty, 
and inspired its people with confidence.” 
His efforts have not been sufticiently appre- 
ciated in England, but he hopes that in his 
nephew, the author of this book, Sarawak 
may find a successor to himself who may 
carry out the good work he has begun. - It 
is seldom that founders of dynasties are so 
devoid of all jealousy of their heir-apparent. 


He is looked up to in that country as the chief 
of all the Sea Sune, and his intimate know- 
ledge of their language, their customs, their feel- 
i and their habits, far exceeds that of any 
other person. His task has been successfully 
accomplished, of trampling out the last efforts 
of the piratical Malayan chiefs and their sup- 
porters amongst the Dyaks of Saribus, and of 
the other countries he has described. He first 
gained over a portion of these Dyaks to the 
cause of order, and then used them as instru- 
ments to restrain their countrymen. The result 
has been that the coast of Sarawak is as safe to 
the trader as the coast of England, and that an 
unarmed man could traverse the country without 
let or hindrance. 


Assuming that the resultsof Mr. Brooke’s 
labours were desirable, and that they stand on 
a solid foundation, we must not find too much 
fault with the means. But we should 
scarcely recommend any tender - hearted 
member of the Aborigines Society, or any 
one who is for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, to read this book. There is a reck- 
lessness about human life, or at least about 
Dyak life, which nothingbut a long familiarity 
with piles of heads, either delivered as 
tribute or taken in revenge, can possibly 
reconcile to ordinary ideas. This Tuan- 
Muda of the Sea Dyaks, when he had once 
entered upon his duties, was tormented by 
their requests to “‘ go for heads,” after 
which they cried as children do for sugar- 
plums. These heads, whilst in their normal 

osition, grew upon the shoulders of other 

yaks of the interior, who were not quite so 
warlike as those of Sakarang, the seat of the 
Tuan’s Government. The punishment of 
sucb homicides was to insist upon the delivery 
of the heads on their return, and the pay- 
ment of a fine. These penalties were sub- 
mitted to with very good grace. ‘‘ Before 
many months were over, my stock of heads 
became numerous, and the fines consider- 
able.” The blood-money was, in fact, raised 
from 8/. to 2001. So much and no more could 
be effected. ‘But, after all, it was only 
** promiscuous head-hunting ” which could 
be put down. Most of the Tuan’s ex- 
ploits were much of the same nature 
themselves, only they were conducted in a 
somewhat more regular manner. Not that 
there was any open declaration of war; but 





when the Dyaks of the interior, of the 
Kajulan or of the Kayan country, became 
unusually troublesome, it was thought best 
to take the offensive, and organize an expe- 
dition against them. The plan of such an 
expedition was to ascend the river, on the 
banks of which the hostile tribe lived, to 
come up with them if possible, burn all their 
houses, cut down their fruit-trees, and carry 
off as much of their portable property as was 
convenient ; in fact; to kill or starve them 
into submission. For it was not often that 
the enemy was brought to bay. Fighting, 
indeed, took place, but behind wooden 
houses and stockades, and the foe usually 
vanished with the morning into impassable 
jungles, or up the river beyond the point 
which the boats could navigate. Then the 
band of Malays and Dyaks arranged the 
order of return with their white leader, who 
thus moralized, much in the same fashion, 
except as to the last item, as some senti- 
mental Mohican may have done over a 
Pawnee village :— 

We take a last look around on what three 
days ago contained every article of Dyak luxury 
in readiness for feasts, after plentiful harvests of 
padi and heads, the latter brought from our 
friendly villages. Now all are in ashes and 
cinders ; a few hours more, and the females will 
return to weep and wail over the complete loss 
of all their cherished goods—their heir-looms 
handed down for generations. Fortunately 
no female lives had been taken and no captives, 


The most objectionable feature in this 
method of spreading the blessings of civiliza- 
tion is undoubtedly the employment of one 
tribe of natives against another. The alliance 
we formed with the Red Indians during the 
American War bas never been forgotten, and 
though perhaps to pit Dyak against Dyak, 
and still less Malay against Dyak, is not quite 
the same thing, yet the practice can scarcely 
expect approbation in a Christian country. 
However, the enemy was not always con- 
temptible. Twice did Mr. Brooke march to 
the attack of Sadok, a mountain supposed to 
be impregnable. Rentap was the name of 
the great chief who held it, ‘‘our arch- 
enemy.” But not the smallest impression 
was made. We cannot help feeling rather 
glad that such a formidable resistance was 
possible. And Mr. Brooke seems to have 
such chivalrous feelings himself. He could 
not take the dead Sadji, when he fell, ‘‘ by 
the hand,” like Douglas, but he can say :— 


1 could not keep my thoughts from the man 
whom I had often met and shaken by the hand, 
—of the chequered life he must have lived from 
infancy ; and now his head was undergoing the 

yrocess of cooking in some Dyak cauldron, or 
being baked over the fire after having been 
examined by thousands, to be taken back for 
the occasion of a grand holiday! The game he 
had so often played with poor innocent people, 
who had never dreamt of committing such 
atrocities, was to be retaliated on himself. . . . 
But let us condemn no man or custom, for they 
are unaccountable enigmas. Priests may preach, 
enthusiasts cant, women wail, and peacemakers 
palaver, yet evidence favours the fact, that the 
sword alone clears the path for the scythe and 
the sickle. 

Constantine himself could scarcely have 
held the balance more evenly than the 
‘Tuan ” between the different religions pro- 
fessed by his subjects. When two descen- 
dants of the Prophet were married, he gave 
the bridegrooms away, and— 


Disported myself on the bride’s bed for a 
considerable time, among many devout Moham- 
medans in a blaze of light. It is a pity such 
compliances cannot take place oftener, and that 
more good feeling is not displayed between 
people holding these two apparently antagonistic 
creeds. 

If we except his attempts at philosophy, 
Mr. Brooke seldom talks anything but sound 
sense. He is of the same metal as the con- 
querors of India in the last century ; 
possibly more scrupulous, but certainly not 
less stern. Questions of slavery have been 
forced upon his attention, and whatever may 
be done elsewbere, he comes to the conclusion 
that it would be “‘ the best and wisest plan to 
permit it under certain regulations and re- 
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strictions.” The anthropologist may not be 
convinced by his theories of m nation, 
and the missio will not endorse bis views 
on Church and State, but a cannot ignore 
the observations on which they have n 
founded. We are inclined to think the con- 
versation of Mr. Brooke must be still more 
valuable than his written experience. He is 
prolix in detail, and rather too fond of 
fighting his battles over again. But no one 
can doubt either his administrative ability, 
or his faculty of adapting himself to cireum- 
stances, without for a moment compromising 
that character, which has obtained for Eng- 
lishmen the confidence and submission of so 
many races in so many different regions of 
the globe. 





HIDDEN DEPTHS. 
Hidden Depths. (Edinburgh : Edmonston and 
Douglas. ) 

HAT most characterizes our age, and, 
will, we are proud to say, raise it toa 
transcendental glory for ever, is the discovery 
made of the royal road to everything. There 
is nothing new under the sun, but there are 
plenty of persons quite ready with a new 
‘<< heal-all ” for every ancientsore ; yet morally 

the world remains much the same. 

But whence is this self-reliant spirit ? Is it 
a bold attempt of the human intellect to 
apply the latest discoveries in science to 
itself? Is spiritualism an attempt to make 
the body fly like the mind? Is mesmerism 
electrifying matter through the brain, which 
is only an electrical machine ? Is table-turning 
owing to the magnetic force of the nature we 
possess? We have often thought over the 
ingenious contrivance of the great Baron 
Munchausen for igniting his pistol bystriking 
his eyes till they flashed fire. We wonder 
that no one has patented this device ; surely 
‘« Every man his own lucifer-match !” would 
be a good advertisement. 

Medical men tell us that madness may 
result from overmuch railway travelling : so 

that we must not be too sanguine in antici- 
pating still more power accruing to the human 
mind from its connexion with the newborn 
wonders of the physical world. Religion, 
too, as well as science, has its high pressure. 
If electricity and steam have revolutionized 
the world, has not revivalism awakened a 
torpid age? There is, however, this sad dis- 
tinction, that where science utilizes gradually 
her inventions and becomes a blessing to the 
community, the coal, oil, and tar heaped on 
by the more ardent ravers in religion surely 
eventuate in an explosion. The ‘hidden 
depths” are for a moment revealed, but the 
dark waters soon close over the wreck, and 
life is as deceitfully calm on the surface 
as ever. That most royal road of = 
the Millennium, is, we are informed, ex 
shortly to solve all the trials and difficulties 
of the middle-aged, who see no other way to 
extricate them from the complications with 
which they are entangled. The young, we 
are afraid, are hardly prepared to cieua 
all the freshness of life even for such a con- 
summation of their hopes. 

Setting aside this periodical sensation, 
which is continually cropping up unex- 
pectedly, there are plenty of other evidences 
of the brilliant success we have met with in 
macadamizing the intellectual and moral as 
well as the scientific world. 

We detest anything slow; we are not certain 
that the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” is not one of the 
most truthful books we retain in our library ; 
works on theology seem to be getting more 
and more dull ; they want to destroy all sen- 
sations, and reduce us to believe nothing but 
what we see. We enjoy, for our ‘ 
these sensations; life would. be stale 
watercress without them. We _ go to 
the theatre to hear singers and behold 
dancers; but unless the one can scream 
louder and longer and higher than a railway 
whistle, and the other keep both legs in the 
air for several seconds together, we are ter- 
ribly bored. We rejoice to find these auda- 
cious jumps at popularity in novel writers. 

Our preachers and..their sermons are 
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: stupid ; nobody wants to become 
good euch an — ioned, es "4 way. 
ve good novels, say we. is so 
d ae find all the siakelnein cd te 
— 80 revealed to one in one’s own 
arm-chair. e indeed can assure our friends 
that nothing is more beneficial to their amour 
propre than to be able, while reading these 
delightful discourses, to fold one’s hands 
and shake one’s head, and sigh with a com- 
fortablesense of our goodness, over the scenes 
of depravity therein depicted. 

Let any one attain to the higher degrees of 
crime, and mingle ferocity with a bland 
demeanour ; he or she is straightway pounced 
upon, and decorated with the Star of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Having caught your criminal fresh from 
the gallows—lay figures are tame—you must 
hold him up as a pattern of misguided virtue. 
It is for the well-educated and well-born of 
society that you must prepare your table, 
and whet your scalpel. These are your real 
criminals, to whom you must show no mercy. 
As for the worthless, they are so much more 
interesting, they must be acquitted ; it is 
society which deserves the gibbet. With 
regard to the style, it must be clear and terse, 
brimful of nice contrasts, and teeming with 
delicate sentiment ; you must take original 
views of things, or your novel will be 
flat. Learn something of surgery; you 
must have attended a great many lay- 
ings out, or your descriptions will not horrify, 
= only provoke a laugh—and then your 

will take. Perhaps the best method 
for stopping any unseemly cachinnation, is to 
make religion ancillary to your general 
design, just as one sacred song is put by way 
of grace at the head of a programme of 
secular music. Besides nothing spices so 
much to the public taste as quotations from 
the Bible. Did not the Swearing Club obtain 
a still more exhilarating spirit amongst the 
London casuals from this skilful use of reli- 
gion! In sober earnest, although a writer may 
profess in the preface the most exalted views 
and the most zealous desire for doing good, 


if we find the subject made agreeable and 


witty, we must crave permission to doubt, 
not the intention, but the moral value of the 
work. 

**Hidden Depths” professes to deal withthe 
social evil, but we fear takes much too one- 
sided a view of the question for its cure. 
We cannot deny that the work is well 
written and interesting ; and sets the cure in 
a true light, so far as seduction is concerned. 
No one can regard this crime with too great 
horror. The delicacy of the female sex 
once removed, and it really seems as if 
nothing were left to it of that shrinking 
modesty, or of that tender self-sacrificing 
affection, so peculiar to women. We hold 
with the writer of ‘‘ Hidden Depths,” that 
no punishment can be too severe for the wil- 
ful, cold-blooded seducer of innocence ; but 
then we require first to be satisfied of the inno- 
cence. We cannot help feeling that very little 
account is made of the sin itself by the writer. 
Weare told with truth that the social evil is 
+ aed ae as ms sin by ~~ hot class. 

upposing, at the offender held up to 
our medeedicand in this novel, instead of de- 
serting his victim, had pensioned her off 
before his i to another, the novel 
could not have continued. To choose what 
we hope is an extreme case for our inspec- 
tion, is not the best plan for preventing the 
fate of thousands of women which occurs 
from far more ordinary causes. What are 
the statistics of seduction, and of, what the 
writer would connect with it, suicide ? Take 
country villages as a test, and a fair one 
in this case, as the author describes his 
unfortunates as innocent country girls. 
nd have known an instance of a bene, 
— to his clergyman for help to- 
wards the sisimhenenee of his illegitimate 
child, ing that it was the custom of the 
women to vour to secure husbands by 
—- use of acode of honour, long esta- 
od among the lowest class—namely, 
that if a man had two illegitimate children 
im succession by the same mother, it 








was then his duty to marry her. One such 
birth was not held sufficient cause. i 
working in the fields is another fruitful 
source of contamination ; the language and 
conduct of the married women being beyond 
measure vile. We write it in sorrow ; but the 
‘¢innocent” abodes of the poor, with eight 
or ten persons of various ages sleeping in 
one bedroom, do not yet exist. anity, 
love of dress, the desire of a life of excite- 
ment, proved by female servants declining 
what they consider dull places, the spread of 
light literature, speaking slightingly of such 
connexions between rich and poor—such 
as these are the real sources of the evil. 

Among such a class, you will not find many 
who are goaded by excess of feeling or re- 
morse to commit suicide. The statistics of 
suicide prove that the most trifling causes, 
such as sudden passion or ill-temper will 
induce persons to destroy themselves. What 
a terrible indifference to infanticide does the 
now celebrated case of the Devonshire 
murderess disclose !—and, by the way, we have 
her photograph in ‘‘Hidden Depths.” 

We now give a sketch of the story. The 
heroine, Ernestine Courtenay, is engaged in 
the search forthesister of a girl—Lois Brook— 
seduced by Colonel Courtenay, her brother. 
The girl, Lois Brook, commits suicide on being 
deserted, and leaves a letter, imploring the 
colonel to save her younger sister, Annie, from 
a like melancholy end. Ernestine, who is 
engaged to a Mr. Lingard, sets out, with his 
permission, on the search for Annie Brook, 
who has been also seduced and cast off by her 
lover. The tale shows us the social diffi- 
culties which meet Ernestine in her mission. 
She finds out the parents of the two girls: 
the father refuses to take back his child, 
fearing the disgrace and loss of his place as 
lodge-keeper in a nobleman’s park; the 
mother gives a portrait of Annie and a clue 
to the place where she is. Ernestine meets 
with a rebuff from Lady Carleton, in asking 
permission for Annie’s return to her father’s 
home. She then goes to Greyburgh Univer- 
sity, where her brother Reginald is residing. 
There she finds her brother dying, and in a 
state of great mental trial from infidel views, 
instilled into him by his college tutor. Two 
clergymen are introduced : the first is rector 
of the parish in which Annie Brook is living. 
Dr. Granby is horrified at the notion of 
permitting a profligate to come near his 
house. A good deal of wit is made out of 
his excuses for not seeking the lost. He re- 
commends Ernestine to give up the search, 
and to engage herself in real works of charity, 
such as teaching an infant school ‘‘ to clap 
their hands in unison,” or to imitate his 
daughter Marie, who leads ‘‘ our little choir 
in term time, when several of the collegians 
assist at our services, and can appreciate our 
musical efforts.” 

We must here confess our surprise at any 
clergyman of a large parish represented as 
being so ludicrously indifferent to the cases 
of unfortunate girls, of whose existence in 
visiting the poor he must continually be re- 
minded, and actually brought into contact 
with on their sick beds. The other clergy- 
man, a Mr. Thorold, is represented as fully 
engaged in all the usual parish work of 
night-schools, reformatories, &c. As the 
book is published in Scotland, we hope that 
it is simply ignorance on the part of the 
author as to the conduct of the parish clergy, 
who all, more or less, must meet with many 
cases connected with the social evil. 


Annie Brook is at last found and persuaded 
to enter a reformatory—the discipline of 
which is too severe for her ; she runs away, 
but prefers rather to starve than to have re- 
course to the streets again. She dies in the 
hospital ; but before her death recognizes and 
forgives her first seducer, Lingard. He, of 
course, is disclaimed for ever by Ernestine, 
who gives herself up to the work of 
recovering lost females. We are treated 
to four deaths in the book, three minutely 
described, and the bodies properly laid 
out. We find a great deal of poetical 
re ae as well as sentimental writing. 
All the unfortunates are beautiful, mis- 
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guided, impulsive, and affectionate. We 
cannot think that the work, although 
well written and interesting, is quite in 
character with the very serious preface, 
which informs us that the work is not one of 
fiction, for “‘though all did not occur pre- 
cisely as here narrated, it is nevertheless 
actual truth which speaks in these records,” 

Much of the social evil is attributed te 
young men at the University—boys, really, of 
from sixteen to eighteen, about whom the 
girls of the town congregate, no doubt ; but 
innocent young women are not seduced out of 
the villages near, as the author would indi- 
cate. e language and turn of thought put 
into the mouths of the unfortunates are by 
no means true to nature. As the author states 
in the work, the sin itself is but lightly re- 
garded among the poor. They would, there- 
fore, be very unlikely to speak, or think even, 
as here represented. We cannot get over the 
feeling that the author more reprobates the 
desertion than the seduction of females. 
The remarks about the over-severity of 
reformatories are good; but we cannot 
forget the over-tenderness which lets loose 
ticket-of-leave men on the public. The 
real fact is, that if half the interest 
were displayed toward our poorest class be- 
fore they become so “ interesting” through 
sin and crime, we should be fostering that 
sympathy between class and class which Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, in his last charge, declared 
to be so sadly wanting, far more than by 
endeavouring to cure the evil after its 
spread, 

The social evil will never be healed by 
novel writers, however talented they may be. 
The attack must not be made on human 
nature, but on those evils which render that 
nature so weak, and are thus the causes of 
the mischief—viz., ignorance and the crowded 
dwellings of the poor, and the poverty which 
makes them regard money as the sole good 
in life, to be obtained at all hazards. There 
are many landed proprietors even in much- 
abused Dorset, who are heartily working 
for the good of the poor, by building cottages 
with more bed-rooms. The wages are also 
fixed at a higher rate by those gentlemen, with 
the same object—that of improving the moral 
condition of the labourers on their estates. 
All this must be a work of time ; and, after 
all, we cannot expect that the social evil can 
be ever eradicated until the whole world is 
in a far different state from what we now 
behold. When there is no longer any more 
dishonesty, or violence, or deceit, there will 
also be no more profligacy. feanwhile, 
if the efforts of philanthropists are directed, 
not to exciting morbid sympathy towards the 
poor, but to teaching men more self-respect, 
they will materially lessen the social evil. 








TROTTER’S INDIA. 


The History of the British Empire in India, 
Jrom the Appointment of Lord Hardinge to 
the Political Extinction of the East India Com- 
pany, 1844 to 1862. Forming a Sequel to 
Thornton’s History of India. By Lionel 
James Trotter, late of the Bengal Fusiliers, 
In2 Vols. Vol. I. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 


F Sir Walter Raleigh abandoned his His- 
tory of the World because he could not 
arrive at the truth concerning the disturb- 
ance under his window, we suspect that, like 
a great many other people, he found it easier 
to say a good thing than to write a great 
work. But it is well that we have less 
fastidious or more adventurous writers about 
us in these days; for great events happen 
in short space, and it is necessary to report 
progress frequently, even in a permanent 
form—from the newspaper column to the 
library shelves is but one step. Such history 
may seem premature, but we are not sure 
that it is more partial than that of earlier 
times ; apart, of course, from episodes dealt 
with for particular purposes, and biographies 
put forth on behalf of particular men. 
Thornton’s ‘‘ History of India,” for instance, 
is a trustworthy standard work ; and here we 
have a continuation conceived in a similar 
spirit, and executed with equal success, 
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The t volume brings the history of 
India me from the appointment of 
Hardinge to the retirement of Lord Dal- 
housie. The second, which is to follow, will 
carry the reader onwards through the event- 
ful administration of Lord Canning to the 
abolition of the East India Company and 
the assumption of the title of ‘“‘ Empress of 
India” by the BritishQueen. Thus we have 
not now to enter into the vexed questions 
immediately concerning the Sepoy War, 
though some of the accumulating causes of 
the convulsion are necessarily touched upon 
more or less. Of Captain Trotter’s fitness 
for the task entrusted to him, there can 
scarcely be a question. He is a careful, and, 
at the same time, an easy writer, and he is 
not a partizan. His is no historical essay, 
drawn from a special point of view, but a 
solid history, compiled from all available 
sources, with due regard to each. Brief it 
is, necessarily from its conditions ; but its 
brevity is that of a summary, not of a sketch. 
It is a work, in fact, which supplies a want 
by presenting to the general public, rather 
than to the particular student, a straight- 
forward narrative upon which the reader may 
rely without any chance of being bewildered. 


Taking leave of Lord Ellenborough in the 
beginning, the author speaks of him as of a 
friend who has just left us; it is a little too 
soon to discuss his faults. And after all, as 
he hints, the sins of the brilliant Governor- 
General were mainly against Leadenhall 
Street. His rule in India was associated 
with nothing but success—the success of 
others, if you will, but still success. The 
Barbadians say of themselves that they have 
but one fault—they are too brave. This is 
probably Lord Ellenborough’s belief of his 
own failing; and a man has some right to 
such an opinion who has captured the gates 
of Somnath, and, according to local super- 


stition, made the black throne of Akhbar | 
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Sutlej in the face of the British Army, and 
Aliwal and Sobraon witnessed how much 
hard fighting was required to subdue them. 
It is instructive, by the way, to notice how 
the official prudence of the ‘‘safe man” again 
gave itself up to the abandonment of battle. 
At Sobraon, not only was Sir Henry Hardinge 
resent, but a serious hurt did not prevent 
him from riding into the hottest of the fire. 
Yet his civil administration was not less 
judicious than his conduct of the war, and 
his period of office was remarkable for 
the moral and intellectual development of 
the natives, and the inauguration of that 
material progress which made such gigantic 
strides under the rule of Lord Dalhousie. 

Of the characters of the leading men of 
the day, Captain Trotter gives the kind of 
estimate which might be expected from his 
usually well-balanced judgment. 

The events of the second Sikh War, 
brought about by the treachery of Moolraj, 
and the murder of Andersen and Vans 
Agnew at Mooltan, occupy one of the longest 
and most important chapters of the work, 
and are treated in a manner at once trust- 
worthy and attractive. There is no need to 
follow the details, but it may be noted that, 
while ascribing to Lord Gough some want of 
generalship in reference to the operations on 
the Chenab, he does not rest the entire blame 
upon the Commander-in-Chief, hampered as 
he was by the cautious policy of Lord Dal- 
housie, who directed the campaign from 
Amballa. 

Of the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
Captain Trotter takes a more favourable view 
than has been the fashion since the Mutinies. 
That his annexations caused alarm and in- 
cited to revolution is undeniable. But, on 
the other hand, they consolidated, and, to a 
great extent, strengthened the empire— 
notably in the case of the Punjab, without 


| which the British power must have suc- 


spirt blood, when he took his seat thereon in | 


e Fort of Agra, which had only happened 
onee before, when a Rajah of Bhurtpore 
visited the marble with similar disgrace. 
However that may be, there was need of a 
*‘safe man,” and Sir Henry Hardinge re- 
ceived the honour of selection, The be- 
ginning of his administration was marked 
by a little mutiny and a little war; and for 
some time peace and progress were in the 
ascendant. But the safest man in the world 
could not have averted the outbreak in the 
Punjab, and Lord Ellenborough himself 
could have wished for nothing more stirring 
than the war which included such battles as 
those of Moodkee, Ferozshuhur, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon. Of these great events the author 
gives an admirable account, at once rapid 
and clear, spirited and accurate, with some 
picturesque touches which have the better 
effect from being incidental. It was at the 
hard-won battle of Ferozshuhur—that field 
of “awful carnage,” to use the words of Sir 
Hugh Gough’s despatch—that the “safe man,” 
who had hoped to confine his energies to 
such peaceful matters as public works and 
education, set an example which was so chi- 
valrously followed years after by Outram, and, 
sinking his civil authority, acted as second 
in command to the Commander-in-Chief. 
There was no electric telegraph in those days 
to rebuke such official indiscretion ; and the 
results of the campaign being alone con- 
sidered, popular enthusiasm received no 
check. The losses on our side—‘“‘ heavy 
beyond precedent in Indian warfare ”—were 
but little considered ; and it is due to Lord 
(then Sir Hugh) Gough to remember that, 
though he was famous for the extent of what 
are coarsely called ‘‘ butcher’s bills ” after 
his battles, he never lost troops by vacillation 
or unnecessary delay. After Ferozshuhur, 
the Army of the Sutlej lay all but idle for a 
month, awaiting those supplies of men, arms, 
and food, which, as the author says, had Sir 
Hugh Gough’s counsel been followed, would 
have been ready in his hands some weeks 
before. Precipitate measures are sometimes 
most prudent in war as in other things. The 


affair of Buddowal emboldened the Sikhs, 
who came once more thronging over the 














cumbed in 1857. As for the Bengal army, 
it was already rotten, and sooner or later 
must have broken up. But it would never 
have had the opportunity for mischief 
afforded by the annexation of Oudh—which 
was not the act of Lord Dalhousie, who re- 
commended only the sequestration of the 
country, but of the Home Government—and 
even the extreme act would have been car- 
ried out with impunity, had the Governor- 
General’s warnings of the want of troops not 
been ignored. 

It is not improbable that the influence of 
the reforms which ‘‘the great Governor- 
General” inaugurated or achieved, would, 
had the outbreak of 1857 been averted, have 
so cemented the strength and established the 
prosperity of the empire as to have perma- 
nently protected it from the consequences of 
measures which in themselves were un- 
doubtedly dangerous. But the policy of 
Lord Dalhousie required himself to carry it 
out ; and it is well that in these days we have 
arrived at a more conciliatory system. Still 
it should not be forgotten that what Lord 
Dalhousie did has never been undone ; and 
that, having overcome the evil, we are in a 
fair way to realize the good. It is not the 
least value of Captain Trotter’s work that, 
in a thoroughly discriminating way, it sug- 
gests such considerations as these in review- 
ing the career of a Governor-General who, by 
a writer, has been well classed with 

ive. 








MEAT. 


The Food Supplies of Western Europe. 
Joseph Fisher. (Longmans. ) 
‘4 S Correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
Mr. Fisher undertook a brief tour in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, 
in the autumn of last year; and his letters 
to that — describing the result of his 
personal observation as to the power of the 
countries he visited to supply us with meat, 
have now been republished in a small volume. 
The sum and substance of Mr. Fisher’s con- 
clusions on this very important subject is 
thus expressed :— 


The impression which has grown upon my 
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own shoulders to the wheel, and it our- 
selves ; we must lay aside many of the absurd 
d of writers on political economy, and look 


for wealth from a better tillage of our own soil. 
And further :-— 

We want meat ; the supply has been lessening 
in our country. we procure much larger 
quantities from other countries? France has in- 
creased the production and consumption of 
meat; Switzerland requires a mu 
supply than she produces ; and Belgium and 
Holland have done even more than might have 
been expected to meet our wants. 


So, calmly — his eyes to the fact 
that in Germany and the Russian steppes 
there are vast herds of cattle, infinitely 
more numerous than are requisite for the 
supply of food to the sparsely-populated 
territory where they are reared, and which 
are, therefore, available for our markets, 
Mr. Fisher contents himself with the 
belief that he has, in the short interval of 
an autumnal excursion, seen all the cattle- 
producing countries whence our wants can 
be supplied, and is satisfied that we must 
depend on them no longer. Therefore, he con- 
cludes that our only hope lies in the increased 
production of cattle in our own country ; 
and looking at the satisfactory results ob- 
tainable from the system of small proprietor- 
ships which is common to France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, he asserts that as the 
production of food diminishes in the ratio 
that the farms are enlarged, the maxim, 
salus populi suprema lex, calls for a redistribu- 
tion of the large estates in the United King- 
dom, and the consequent establishment of a 
host of small farms. 

Upon the evidence gathered during my tour, 
and a comparison of the statistics of those coun- 
tries in which small estates prevail with those 
in which there are large farms, I am led to the 
opinion, that a larger quantity of food for man, 
and a greater amount of pow: dae and happiness. 
for the people, arise under the former systém 
than under the latter. 

We must have better evidence than Mr. 








Fisher has supplied, before we yield assent 
to these Socialist views ; for experience would 
lead to the belief that in England the farms 
which are most unproductive are just those 
small holdings were the farmer is not pos- 
sessed of the necessary capital to enable hing 
to cultivate his land to its full extent. And, 
conversely, it is on large farms held by men 
* — igh fa that the results of what is 
called ‘‘ high farming” are a nt in e 
yields of produce and uaeeten beeete ar 
cattle. At any rate, it would require very 
strong proof indeed to satisfy us that the re- 
generation of Ireland can be accomplished by 
constituting every inhabitant the owner of 
some three or four acres of land, by the 
tillage of which he must subsist. Has it not, 
on the contrary, been generally accepted that 
the great number of “ cottiers,” or small 
owners, has been one of the causes of the un- 
happy condition of Ireland ? 

. Fisher is very hard, indeed, upon 
Great Britain. We are quite wrong, and the 
idea so commonly entertained, that we have 
been making immense p is altogether 
illusory : We have been deceiving ourselves 
both as to our own progress and that of 
other nations. Oan it be the special corres- 
pondent of a Conservative journal who ex- 
presses such views as these /— 

Had the commo 8, which existed in England 
from the time of the Ragin Reabie to the acces- 
sion of the Stuarts, which never were held by 
i. tenure, Bo were er vr an been 

vi e r, to whom belonged 
in common, m plots of eight oat ahi we 
should now have no less than 500,000 —— 
of that class. With such a policy, poor 
laws, which have oe ap since their insti- 
tution, over 500,000, , would now be un- 
necessary ; the poor would have provided for 
themselves. 

Then, reverting to the new gospel of political 
economy, 80 opposite to that of the “ mere 
charlatans, of men who pander to the preju- 
dices of a portion of the nation instead of con- 
forming to the teachings of truth,” we are told 
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that the balanve of trade is against us, because 
our imports exceed our exports in value ; 
that France is right in diffusing the people 
over the surface of the country, instead of 
accumulating them in towns ; that England’s 

tion of masses in cities and towns is 
bad in theory, is vicious in practice, and is 
exhaustive of the resources of the world ; 
and that the influence of Switzerland is 
greater than that of London, inasmuch as 
the former is a producer, while the latter is, 
on the contrary, a consumer and waster. 

So that, unless a man be engaged in rearing 
cattle or tilling the soil, he is so much 
dead-weight in the scale ; which leads to the 
inference that it would be unwise to forsake 
the old-established principles of political 
economy for the new doctrine of Mr. Fisher. 

With regard to the high price of meat, Mr. 
Fisher is of opinion that— 

The solution of the difficulty will be found in 
the diminished supply of British meat; the 
effect of ‘such a diminution of the supply would 
be to increase the price. There is a constant 
addition to the population, to the number to be 
fed ; this might be met by forei importations ; 
and we can only account for the existing high 
price of meat by supposing that there has been 
a diminution in the home supply to our markets. 

This hardly seems a satisfactory explana- 
tion, for if the diminished supply of home- 
grown meat is balanced by an augmented 
importation of foreign cattle the equilibrium 
is restored. With regard to the future 
sources of supply it is pleasant to learn from 
Mr. Gibbins, Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market Committee, that in his opinion 
the healthiest meat now comes from abroad. 
He says: ‘‘I have myself a very strong 
feeling upon the subject; and have heard 
that the Government contractors who go to 
the market, and who select cattle for the dock- 
— mostly select the foreign meat as 

ing the more healthy and better for the 
service. The Jews, as a body, who are very 


abo ped in their eating, as a rule take 
* foreign cattle in preference to English.” In 










































































‘ply to a question, from what part of the 
Onmbineat shane cattle generally "eeea, Mr. 
Gibbins stated that we get a great many 
from Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
and France ; whilst some of our best beasts 
come from Spain and a in fact from 
all over the Continent. parations are 
also being made in Norway and Sweden to 
send over very large quantities. A most im- 
portant addition to this evidence was the 
statement that these foreign beasts come to 
market generally in a much healthier condi- 
tion than some of our English beasts do, and 
that the great outcry about the passage does 
not apply otherwise than as an exception. 
Mr. Giblett, the well-known cattle salesman, 
also testifies to the fine quality of the foreign 
meat. He says :— 

Some of our beasts in England are very diminu- 
tive compared with what they are abroad. There 
is now a new trade opened from France. I have 
sold 1,000 oxen within the last five or six weeks 
from Normandy, and those 1,000 oxen have 
averaged 251. apiece. It will be an immense 
trade eventually. They get the best breed. I 
have at this time of the year sold some animals 
at 35/. 10s. from France, and last Monday I sold 
some at thirty guineas each, as fine animals as 
I ever saw in my life, both dead and alive. 

Mr. Giblett also states that he sells from 
2,000 to 3,000 oxen a-year from Oporto, and 
large numbers from Spain, besides Hungarian 
cattle. It must be borne in mind, moreover, 
that there are yet the two American counti- 
nents, whose boundless pastures teem with 
cattle, yieldi meat of first-rate quality 
which may almost be had for the asking. Is 

then any reason for anxiety about our 
future supply of meat, even though the 
Rinderpest still further diminish the number 
of home-bred cattle ? 


| FAIRY LAND. 

' Fairy Realm : A Collection of the Favourite Old 
Tales. Illustrated by the Pencil of Gustave 
Doré. Told in Verse by Tom Hood. (Ward, 
F it canot be suid tary 

cannot of modern fairy litera- 
Pas as of the old Greek mythology, that 
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it is ‘*the science of things human and 
divine,” the two still possess more than one 
feature in common. As the myths, accord- 
ing to the Platonic interpretation, were not, 
in the majority of cases, without their deeper 
moral significance, so, too, the fairy legends 
of more recent times do something else than 
merely adorn a tale. Indeed, these pleasing 
fictions generally appear to convey some 
useful teaching, and, if studied by the 
youthful mind aright, can hardly fail to edify 
as wellastocharm. Fairies, as a rule, area 
highly moral race, admirers and rewarders of 
virtue, and vindictive only to vice. It is 
true that they occasionally indulge in some- 
what unwarrantable freaks : Puck was a sad 
little mischief-maker, and would involve the 
most unoffending in a web of misfortunes. 
Confiding travellers were led astray by his 
malicious Ignis Fatuus, and found them- 
selves, before they well knew what had be- 
fallen them, immerged up to their necks in 
<litches and swamps, and mocked by the derid- 
ing laughter of the king of the fays. But his 
subjects took their pleasure in less mis- 
chievous sport, and the influence which they 
possessed over the human race was certainly 
beneficial. The struggle between the powers 
of good and evil usually ended in the victory 
of the former. The honest and industrious 
discovered in the end that merit was its own 
reward ; the deceiver, the cruel, and the ill- 
conditioned scoffer at the authority of these 
slightly imperious imps, was invariably 
visited with a terrible retribution. All 
countries of the modern world have their 
own fairy annals. We hear of the Persian 
Peris, who inhabit the caverns of Ginnistan, 
in the regions of the Caucasus ; of the Elves, 
or frolls, of Scandinavia; of the German 
Kobalds, and of the Danish Necks, who appear 
to have closely resembled the Kelpies of the 
Scotch ; and of the Snee-furra of Ireland, not 
to mention a thousand other varieties of the 
same genus. But Germany must be regarded 
as the head-quarters of fairy literature. It 
has been reserved for German imagination to 
illustrate, with a felicity and fulness that 
have been nowhere else attained, every 
conceivable phase of fairy life. For these 
productions an immense debt of gratitude is 
due. The names of Hans Andersen 
and Grimm are sufficient to summon 
up all kinds of delightful visions and 
aerial shapes. Who is there of the 
rising generation that has not read 
with wrapt wonderment and admiration a 
host of such histories as those of the Ugly 
Duckling and the Beneficent Water-Sprite ? 
Besides these, we have such magicians as 
Madame D’Aulnoy and Miss Bethell—each 
of them well versed in the marvels of Fairy 
Land. Perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic of the German tales is the perfectly 
natural ease with which a transition is made 
from the real to the ideal. So skilfully is 
the boundary which separates the work of 
actual life from the sphere of the fantastic 
and grotesque passed over by the narrator, 
that the mind of the reader is irresistibly led 
on, without noticing anything as especially in- 
credible. On the other hand, in those fictions 
which are of unmixed English growth, we 
feel from the very commencement that we 
have foresworn all allegiance to fact. Still 
they are not the less charming on this ac- 
count. 

The Arabian Nights create a world of their 
own :— 

Largior hic campos aether et lumine vertit 

Purpureo. 

They are utterly unlike any other work of 
fiction, ancient or modern. From first to 
last they are one series of magnificent im- 
possibilities. The reader is delighted only 
through the daring and teeming imagination 
of the writer. Homer has represented 
Ulysses in straits and _ extremities 
beyond comprehension ; but Ulysses is a 
man, after all, of mortal mould. He has the 
hopes and fears, the hates and loves, of ordi- 
nary humanity, and it is because of these 
that we are interested in his fate. In all 
Homer’s characters it is the one touch of 
nature which charms us. But such a creation 
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as Sinbad is the result of unmixed fancy. 
Here we are led captive only by the brilliancy 
of extravagance. Homer pleases us because 
he is real ;—the Arabian Nights, for the 
exact reason that they are unreal. Between 
the mythological systems of the East and 
West there is a wide gulf. As we travel 
westward we find ourselves rapidly passing 
out of the world of grand conceptions.. We 
are no longer surrounded by terrible and 
mysterious forms, shrouded in an awe-in- 
spiring gloom, or lit up by lurid and threaten- 
ing rays. Supernatural beings cease to 
assume the gigantic and Rete ag shapes of 
the Oriental genii, and shrink into the insig- 
nificant dwarf or diminutive fay; their 
abodes are no longer the dim, vast subter- 
ranean cavern, but tiny shells or the petals 
of the flower. The attributes of these over- 
seers of humanity are changed as well ; they 
deign to look down upon men of low estate, 
and to interpose their help or difficulties in 
the midst of the performance of the humblest 
tasks. Whereas before they only exercised 
their power to raise men to some pinnacle of 
unprecedented prosperity, or overwhelm them 
in some fathomless abyss of woe, they now 
find enjoyment in bestowing on their victims 
petty mortifications and petty joys. Instead 
of ominous utterances, grandly significant, 
but hard to be interpreted, is heard the 
merry, mischievous laugh. 

But whatever may be the revolutions 
that have taken place amongst these 
controllers of men’s destiny, the re- 
cords of each successive dynasty are read 
with the same delight. Whether it be the 
Arabian Nights or the narrative of Cinde- 
rella, an equal fascination is there. Fairy 
literature possesses an interest that does not 
change with the change of generation. The 
same legends that have enraptured the 
parent will also enrapture the child. For 
this reason alone, Mr. Hood’s production is 
likely to liye, if for no other. But it has 
its own merits as well. In singularly easy 
and elegant verse we have before us, “‘ five 
favourite fairy legends”: ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” *‘ Puss 
in Boots,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” and ‘* Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb.” Mr. Hood has evidently performed 
his task con amore. His tone is one of en- 
thusiasm and delight ; there is an agreeable 
freshness about all he has written that will 
charm every one who turns to the ‘“ Fairy 
Realm.” Nothing can be more difficult than 
to clothe an old. story in new words in such 
a manner that while all its former individu- 
ality is retained, there may yet be discernible 
the presence of novelty and originality. Mr. 
Hood has inspired fresh life and vigour into 
well-known fictions; there before us are the 
old familiar faces, but they wear a charm and 
smile that is new. The verse is skilfully 
managed ; the changes of metre are rapid 
and effective ; and the rhymes not seldom 
remind us of the metrical facility displayed 
in Miss Kilmanseg’s. Fairies and their exploits 
are the themes, and they are touched with a 
pen as light as might have been Puck’s. 
‘*The Sleeping Beauty,” from the varied 
nature of the subject, has afforded the writer 
a favourable opportunity for exhibiting the 
versatility of his powers; and he has 
shown great felicity in seizingit. Nothing 
could be more graceful than his description 
of the slumbering palace—nothing. more 
vigorous than his account of the effect 
produced by the prince’s kiss. When 


we remember that Mr. Tennyson has 
already depicted this, Mr. Hood’s success 
is all the greater. In ‘ Hop - o’-my- 


Thumb” occur, in the midst of much 
drollery and real humour, some exquisite 
passages descriptive of woodland scenery— 
simple and elgant, in exact keeping with the 
character of the theme. We should be glad 
to quote the whole of one such description, 
at pages 74. and 75. Very adroitly contrived 
are the modern allusions in which the tales 
abound. . Here again, there is nothing con- 
strained—all is natural and smooth. e will 
= one special instance of happy per- 
ormance. It is from the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty ;” 
the princess has seized the fatal spindle, the 
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blood has trickled forth upon the wool, and 
the lethargy overspreads all objects— 


The steed that in the palace court-yard ‘cropt— 
The very bird upon the roof that hopt— 
The cook who mincemeat for the banquet chopt— 
The ener who the fruit-tree’s branches lopt—- 
The huntsman who his beaded forehead mopt— 
The gay young lover who the question popt— 
The damsel who thereat her eyelids dropt— 
The councillor who firm the State had propt— 
The king his measures anxious to ee 
The courtier in his new Court suit be-fopt— 
The toper who his beak in Rhenish sopt— 
The scullion wiping up the sauce he slopt— 
The chamberlain as wise as ancient Copt— 
The purblind peer who'd in the fountain flopt— 
The jester who that fall with mirth had topt— 
Sropt ! 


The merits of each tale are very equal ; 
from each could we quote passages which 
betoken a thorough appreciation of the 
various treatments needed, and are full of 
ingenuity and wit ; each, too, has in it real 
poetry. If the writer has handled the sub- 
ject in as effective a manner as could be 
desired, the same may be said of the illus- 
trator, M. Gustave Doré. This young artist, 
whose fertility of imagination is little short of 
astounding, has given further proof—if such 
were needed—of the manner in which he can 
adapt his pencil to his subject. He can 
draw a happy group of children thronging to 
hear some tale of fairy lore, as well as depict 
the horrors of the infernal regions. Very 
fine, too, are his landscape scenes, and strik- 
ingly effective is the manner in which the 
gleam of the torch-lights, in his illustrations 
to ‘‘ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,” stand out from their 
background of dense dark foliage. But we 
will not intrude upon descriptions that Mr. 
Hood has already given. The typography is 
as excellent as the xylography ; no improve- 
ment could be suggested on the way in which 
the volume is produced. Author, artist, 

rinter, and publisher, have all done their 

t, and all have succeeded equally well ; 
and in spite of the modest distrust expressed 
in his preface, we can assure Mr. Hood that 
what he has written is no unworthy accompa- 
niment of the pictorial designs which M. 
Doré’s genius has conceived. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Walter Goring: A Story. By Annie Thomas, 
Author of ‘‘ Dennis Doune,” ‘*On Guard,” 
“*Theo. Leigh,” &c. 3 Vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

ARN is of different qualities, and subject 

to deterioration, according to the hands 
through which it passes from the raw 
material. Uneven strands produce bad 
threads, difficult to use in coarse manufac- 
tures, and in fairer articles, knots and tangles, 
twistings and breakings, which mar the 
general effect, and worry the worker. Good 
yarn, therefore, is a thing to be desired. Its 
easy flow and continuity, its smoothness 
and consistency, achieve a triumph over 
deficiencies that would be patent to the eye, 
but for the excellence of the result. So much 
for matter. 

The yarn of the brain is of another sort : 
and with this we have to deal in Miss Annie 
Thomas’s story of Walter Goring, which 
abounds in fluent writing, somewhat racy and 
piquant, but discursive, and frequently ir- 
relevant to the general design. There are 
three heroines, attractive women each in her 
way, who enslave the fancy of Walter Goring, 
a young militia captain, who, disappointed 
about going into the army, took to writing 
novels, which “‘ overflowed with vitality, 
well-bred horses, well-bred women, and well- 
stored wine. These proving successful, he 
varied his occupations by fighting for Italian 
liberty, and getting ever so slightly wounded, 
and by publishing pretty little square volumes 
of poems, plagiarized from the German of 
Heine, and others.” By the death of his 
uncle, who leaves him a handsome fortune, 
he is redeemed from the poverty which had 
induced his cousin, Horatia Leslie, to give 
him up and marry a rich merchant; she 
having very wisely ‘‘ taken fright at matri- 
mony on nothing a-year.” But the bequest 





is burdened with the ianship of an 
illegitimate daughter, and a sealed condition 
respecting her, which, with a versatility as 
remarkable as it is convenient, Walter does 
not hesitate to entertain. : : 

Daisy Goring, the lady in question, 1s a 
weak copy of Thackeray’s Becky Sh . Bold 
and unscrupulous, the girl loves one Laurence 
Levinge, a swindler and gambler, but whose 
personal beauty, attainments, and accom- 
plishments, render her affection for him a 
sort of madness, while she beguiles Walter 
into passionate admiration of her grace- 
fulness, and leads him to the very 
point of marriage. An unexpected dis- 
covery lays bare her conduct with regard to 
Levinge. Walter easily puts aside this love- 
passage, having still two others on his hands, 
and promotes the marriage of his ward with 
Levinge, by settling such a dowry on Daisy 
as shall secure the assent of the spendthrift. 
Mrs. Walsh, the Horatia Leslie of Walter’s 
early love, and now worshipped as_ his 
‘‘ Goddess,” together with Mrs. Harry Fel- 
lows, the Charlie St. John of other days, his 
“Queen,” take up all his spare time and 
thoughts ; but beyond what his gentlemanly 
appearance, intellectual pursuits, and fasci- 
nating manners effect, he does not abuse that 
seductive power by which men are supposed 
to enthral the hearts of married women. 
Mrs. Walsh is set free by the death of Mr. 
Walsh; and Mrs. Fellows, in due course, 
also becomes a widow. Walter’s flirtation 
and tender interest in those ladies, while 
their husbands are living, varies according to 
his moods and the circumstances attending 
the respective intimacy of the families. In- 
deed, the fault seems to cling to the ladies 
themselves, for the treachery to which they 
are prone. Mrs. Fellows is for ever repent- 
ing and reproaching herself for her naughty 
thoughts, telling herself over and over again 
how wrongly she is acting, recapitulating her 
resolutions and going over the same ground 
with a persistency as wearisome to read as it 
seems to have been futile, seeing that 
upon the smallest opportunity she forgets 
her tangled thread and commits some 
indiscretion or other, which spoils the work 
of reformation she is so determined to effect. 
Then the ‘‘ Goddess” stoops from her high 
ground, and condescends to be wickedly 
jealous of Daisy and ‘‘ Charlie,” before she is 
a widow, and afterwards takes up her abode 
in a pretty cottage near to Goring Place, only 
to witness the downfal of her hopes in the 
hero’s marriage with “‘ Charlie,” but receives 
consolation at the hands of Charlie’s brother, 
Frank St. John, whom she marries after a 
short courtship. Daisy dies from breaking 
a. blood-vessel ; her ecstacy and rapture at the 
ee of her marriage with Laurence 

vinge being more than her strength can 
bear. 

The fine, straightforward manliness of 
Harry Fellows, ‘‘ Charlie’s” first husband, 
wie tates his wife most tenderly; on a re- 
version of fortune most _ inconsistently 
suddenly falls away, and he becomes a 
coarse, abusive drunkard, and a thankless 
invalid. Even if in real life such a character 
should exist, to reproduce it in the pages of 
such a novel as 
thoroughly out of place. Mrs. Fellows and 
her daughter Dinah, the latter the god- 
child of ‘‘ Charlie’s ” prim sister, are 
sketched with skill and humour. The ani- 
madversions, however, of this prim sister 
upon Mrs. Fellow’s flirtation ought to have 
aroused the young wife to a sense of the 


** Walter Goring ” is | 


danger she ran in her “platonic” intimacy | 


with Walter Goring. Amongst the minor 
characters, ‘‘Charlie’s” selfish sister, Mrs. 
Prescott, is no less cleverly sketched. 


We have said enongh to make it plain that 
** Walter Goring” is a tale that will please 
a very large class; and that Miss Thomas, in 
anticipating ‘‘ countless thousands of readers,” 
knows well the public for whom she is writ- 
ing. But we cannot pass it by without a 
protest against the school to which the book 
belongs. The novelist of the present day 
has replaced in many families the chaplain of 
the past, in so far at least as the moral teach- 
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ing of woman is concerned. The morals 
which are pictured in Walter Goring are so 
thoroughly at variance with our E ideas 
of right and wrong, that it is ful to see 
hows strong a desire is manifesting itself 
amongst some of our most popular novelists 
to rival the productions of our neighbours 
across the Channel. With all its faults, 
however, ** Walter Goring” is a Ladapag 2 
written tale, and, though in places a little 
slang crops up out of place, on the whole the 
style is both fluent and pointed. 


The Maitlands. (T. C. Newby.) 

OBODY is candid enough to give the real 

reasons which actuate him, without he has 
first looked slyly round to see whether he is 
likely to be taken to task for his opinions. The 
consequence is, we cannot obtain a genuine 
article ; most goods are made to catch the 
market, and are of very little intrinsic value. 
This conventional style causes the medio- 
crity of which everyone complains. Authors 
are hampered by dread of their friends and 
neighbours ; erthoaeny is, in truth, too often 
another word for stupidity. Reading sach 
books is like watching an indifferent actor 
who never gets rid of the trammels of the 
stage, and never loses the awkward feeling 
that the eye of the audience is — him. The 
audience, in return, can never forget that he 
is only acting. In novel writers, except 
those whose natural inanity saves them from 
the attempt, we generally discover that 
the public taste is first studied, before 
they venture to throw their sop to it. 
Hence various writers, pretty fairly repre- 
senting the various kinds of opinion afloat in 
the world, set up their standard by which 
everything is to tried, and endeavour to 
persuade you that their spectacles are the 
only achromatic ones to be purchased. 

Sometimes, in a parlour window, you may 
see different coloured panes of glass—coats of 
arms, if it appertains to a family of gen- 
tility ; oftener geometric patterns of divers 
colours. You look through one pane, every- 
thing is warm and cheerful ; through another, 
a general conflagration is at hand; but the 
most disagreeable is the devout blue tint 
which makes one creep all over. Many 
writers prefer their windows of one colour ; 
few content themselves with common glass ; 
the majority are very anxious that you should 
see as they see, or wish you to suppose they 
see. How we long to smash a pane and get 
a clear view, if only for a moment, of the 
real scenery! Open, my dear madame, we 
beseech you, this rose-coloured window, or 
break that orange-coloured light, which gives 
us the jaundice. 

We could ring the changes on the different 
writers, but we will spare the reader; one 
we want to reach is the patriotic author— 
orange-tawney, we will call him, or her. 
The very serious we dismiss at once ; re ion 
is quite hardly enough bested, in modern 
times, without being made fictitious. The 
patriotic author writes in a rage. Pray calm 
yourself a little ; half of your anger directs 
itself against outrages existing solely in your 
own imagination ; your belongings are not 
neglected—or if they are, let the other half of 
the truth step out for once—they deserve it. 





** The Maitlands ” is written, apparently, to .... 


prove the nobility, patriotism, and poetry, of 
the whole Scotch race ; and if the otenie ani a 
little disagreeable at times, from want of 
polish and courtesy, says the author, 
**your people are worse,” for ‘‘ our folk are 
sterling at heart, thoughrough.” We, our- 
selves, are inclined to think that where the 
feelings are really good, the manners will 
show nature’s gentlemen in every rank. 
But whoever doubted the nobility of the 
Scotch ? only spare us your genealogical trees ! 
Your patriotism need not rake up Bruce and 
Wallace, we are quite satisfied with your 
soldiers of the present day—shoulder to 
shoulder under their Clyde. Burns and 
Scott we number amongst British poets. 
Your scenery is very fine, when free from 
mists. And now why are we to be reminded 
of our misfortune in speaking English with 
an English accent? we have not yet learnt 
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sO as to tell your story 
uietly ; excuse for once the unicorn’s degra- 
ion to the left side of the escutcheon, or 
invert the whole shield if you iike—you no 
doubt will remember whether it is on its 
head or its heels ; give us more of your poets 
and warriors, less of your querulous com- 


The Maitlands are a Scotch family—the 
head of which, in a peculiarly un-Scottish 
way, spends two fortunes, and commits 
fraudulent bankruptcy. Thus the family 
are ruined. The story centres on Helen, a 
daughter, who sings Scotch music, pro- 
nounced the finest in the world—all but its 
fiddle, we presume. Mrs. Maitland and 
Miss Helen retire to a cottage in Scotland, 
on the estate of a Mr. Leslie, Mr. Maitland 
having bolted for atime. Much is made of 
the uncivil conduct of some friends of Miss 
Leslie, who represent fashionable people of 
modern days. The great scene in the book 
describes Helen’s escape from being trampled 
to death by a runaway cart-horse. She is 
rescued by Mr. Leslie, of course. The inci 
dent is rather made fun of in the book— 
why, we can’t see. We now perceive that 
Helen and Leslie must make a match of it. 
But here comes a difficulty. A Mr. Stewart, 
who, it appears, had a brother who was to 
have married Helen’s aunt, has been of great 
assistance to the family in their distress, and 
sends his nephew with a letter to Helen, 
desiring her to pledge herself that she will 
never, either during his life or after his 
decease, marry Mr. Leslie. George Stewart 

lf proposes to Heélen, and is refused. 
After his uncle’s decease he retires to Mexico. 
Helen is much disappointed at not being 
remembered in Mr. Stewart, senior’s, will. 
While everything is at a standstill, owing to 
Helen’s refusal of Leslie,in accordance with her 
promise, a letter comes from George Stewart, 
confessing that he entirely composed the ob- 
noxious epistle, and had moreover destroyed 
a codicil of his uncle’s will, leaving 20,0001. 
‘to Helen. We are told that this George had 
» eel ones in pc git a look not 
r pleasant, which overpowered his 
Seotch honesty. However, eg i back 
the money to Helen, who marries Leslie, 
and we are informed the couple “live happily 
all their days.” 








Studies in Parliament ; A Series of Sketches 
-of Leading Politicians. By R. H. Hutton. 
inted from the Pall Mall Gazette. (Long- 
mans. )—These sketches are in number seventeen, 
not that the author assumes to have exhausted 
the'materials of past, present, and future Cabinets, 
but having accumulated matter enough to form 
an elegant little volume, he thinks he may as 
well ap in print, and claim as his property 
that which idle rumouw had attributed to 
another hand. There is little to remark on 
essays of this kind. Those who are in the habit 
of reading the Pall Mall Gazette may like to see 
certain pictures collected into one gallery instead 
of being stowed away in the dingy receptacles 
which are usually allotted to ‘‘ back numbers ; ” 
and the author will have shown his capacity for 
throwing off ‘‘sketches.” 


Travelling Sketches. By Anthony Trollope. 
Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—This companion volume to the 
last will probably be much more read. {In its 
way it is exhaustive. There is good sound 
thinking in it, as well as wit and humour. 
Tourists may read without being offended that 
much of their labour is but vanity. Many a 
man who has up his ‘‘art” or done many 
of the things that he ought to do may find his 
conceit taken out of him without scarcely know- 
ing how. And he may have the satisfaction of 
seeing how other tourists can be treated in the 
same way. We believe Mr. Trollope is not a 
member of the Alpine Club. But he may have 
been one of any of the other species he describes. 
Hence his real is evidently given to him 
who “when at his work, is always a happy 
soy When he defeated, his defeat : 0 ly 

assurance of future enterprise, and when he 
in victorious his triumph - knows no alloy.” 

Travelling Sketches,” in the form of some 
cheap German edition, will be found this summer 


! in every hotel and 
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ing-room of the Continent 
wherever Englishmen set their feet. 


We have received Arithmetic and Algebra, &c., 
by Barnard Smith, Ninth Edition, 1863 ;— 
Arithmetic for Schools, by the Same, New 
Edition, 1865 ;—A Shilling Book of Arithmetic 
for National and Elementary Schools, by 
Barnard Smith, 1866 (Macmillan) ;—Sacred 
Allegories, by the Rev. W. Adams, M.A. 
(Rivingtons) ;—Systematic Memory ; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better, by T. Maclaren (Pitman) ;—and, amongst 
numerous pamphlets, The Bishops and Clerical 
Subscription, reprinted from the ‘* Fortnightly 
Review,” by the Rev. G. D, Haughton (Chap- 
man and Hall) ;—Papal Teachings in Free- 
masonry, by the Rev. G. Oliver, D. D. (Bro. 
R. Spencer) ;—Sunday, by E. H. Plumtre, Re- 
printed, with Additions, from ‘‘ The Contempor- 
ary Review”) Strahan ; Glasgow : Maclehose) ;— 
Holy Scripture the Witness to the Revelation of 
God in All Facts ; a Sermon, by the Hon. and 
Rev. W. H. Lyttelton (Macmillan) ;—The Shield 
of the Righteous ; a Sermon, by the Rev. J. M. 
Procter, M. A. (Rivingtons) ;—Christian Authority 
and Christian Liberty ; a Sermon at St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Sunday Evening, Jan 28, 1826, by 
the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M. A. (Rivingtons) ; 
—Report on the Proceedings of the Free Church 
Conference held in Lecture Hall, St. Andrew’s, 
Norwich, Oct. 4, 5, 6, 1865; and the Supple- 
mentary Public Meeting, held the 6th (Riving- 
tons) ;—Analysis of the Oxford University Poll- 
Book, by John W. Caldicott, M. A. (Riving- 
tons). 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ADAMS ere Laura and Lucy; or, The Two Friends. 
With lllustrations. Fsep. 8vo, pp. xi.—275. Warne. 2s. 6d. 

—— (Rev. W., M.A.). Sacred Allegories. New Edition, with | 
Illustrations. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 373. Rivingtons. 4s. 

Atrorp (Henry, D.D.). To the Chief Singers. A Sermon 
eee in Canterbury Cathedral. 8vo, sd., pp. 16. Strahan. 








Answer to Mr. Christopher Hodgson’s Letter to His Grace the | 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the present Regulations for the | 
Distribution and Management of the Funds of Queen Anne’s | 
Bounty, by the Lincoln Church Association for the Augmenta- 
tion of Poor Livings. 8vo, sd., pp. 40. Cousans and Gale | 
(Lincoln). Simpkin. 2s. 

Arias. Orbis Uniqui Descriptio: an Atlas illustrating An- | 
cient History and Geography by Eighteen Maps. Compiled 
by ‘lh. Menke, Ph.D. 4th Edition, revised and corrected. 
Roy. 8vo. Triibner. 5s. 

Bearry (R. R.). Field Flowers and City Chimes. Poems. 
Illustrated. p. 8vo, pp. vii.—183. John Heywood (Man- 
chester). Simpkin. 

Braven (James, D.D.). ate to Catechizing, for the Use of 
Clergymen, Schools, and te Families. New Edition. 
18mo, pp. xxvili.—139. Rivingtons. 

Beerron’s Musical Album for 1866, Edited by Thomas Murby. 
Folio bds., pp. 82. Beeton. 5s. 

Beut (Catherine D.). How to be Happy; or, Every-day Work. 
New Edition. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 240. Warne. 2s. 

Bennett (John Hughes, M.D., F.R.S.E.). Restorative Treatment 
of Pneumonia. 3rd tion. 8vo, pp. 110. Black. As. 

Bosanqvuet (S. R.). Excelsior. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 141. Hatchard. 

Boy’s Journal (The): a Magazine of Literature, Science, Ad- 
venture, and Amusement. Illustrated. Vol. 4. 8vo, pp. 444. 
Hi, Vickers. 

Brapsnaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholders’ Guide, and Official 
Directory for 1866. Vol. XVIII. 12mo, pp. xxiv.—590. 

* Adams, 12s. 

Cuampers’s Miscellaneous Questions. | With Answers embracin 
Science, Literature, Arts, &. By W. Chambers, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.8. 12mo, bds., pp. vi.—209. Chambers. 2s. 6d. 

Denominational Reason Why (The). New and Revised Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. Howlston. 3s. 6d. 

De Teissier (G. F., B.D.). House of Prayer; or, a Practical 
Exposition of the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer in 
= Church of England. Roy. 18mo, pp. xvi.—304. Mac- 
millan. 

Devereux (M.). Geography in Rhyme. Adapted for Young 
People. scp. 8vo. Aliman. 2s. 6d. 

Dere. A Dozen Specimens of Gustave Doré. From his In- 
ferno of Dante, Fairy Tales of Rerrault, and Captain Castag- 
nette of Manuel. Royal folio. Seeton. 10s, 6d. 

Drew. (Rev. Francis R., M.A). Six Sermons for Boys. 
Preached in Chapel. F sep. 8vo, sd., pp. 47. #. C. Harrison. 


Is. 

Fisuer (Joseph). Where shall we Get Meat? The Food Sup- 
plies of Western Europe: being Letters Written in Reply to 
the Question, “‘ Where is England to get Meat?” during a 
Brief Tour in France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland in 
the Autumn of 1865. To which is appended a Paper on the 
Production of Food, read in the Department of Political 
Economy at the International Social Science Congress at | 
Berne, 1866. 12mo, pp. xvi.—272. Longmans. 5s. 6d. 
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Gent is Life (The). Essays in Aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter. Second Series. 2nd Edition. Sm. post 8vo, pp. viii. 
—303. Lowe. 68. 

Gress (William Alfred), Story of a Life; and other Works, 
chiefly Poetical. Post 8vo, pp. ix.—397. Bennett. 7s. 6d. 

Goveavp’s (Madame). Album of Needlework. With Patterns. 
4to, bds. Beeton. 45s. 

Grant (Henry). Memorabilia Ecclesize ; a Selection of Passages 
of Interest connected with the History of the Christian 
Church. Vol. 1. 8vo, pp. vii—362. Hatchard. 

Hauiavrton. Traits of American Humour, by Native Authors, 
Edited and adapted by the Author of **Sam Slick,” &c., X&c. 
New Edition. (Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library). Post | 
Svo, pp. xii.—337. Hurst and Blackett. 5s. 

Harry Half-Hours with the Bible; or, Mary Jane and Bertie. 
By Aunt Emily. 18mo, pp. 154. Jarrold. 1s. 

Haws (John W.8.). Golden Ledves from the American Poets. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Alexander Smith. Sm. cr. 
8vo, pp. xxxi.—384. Warne. is. 


Heapianp (Edward, M.A.), and Swete (He 





Barelay, M.A.). 


S. Paul’s Epistles. The Epistle to the tians: with an 
Introduction, Explanatory Notes, Practicul Thoughts, and 
Prayers, for Private and Family Use. Post 8vo, ci. lp., pp. 
160. Hatchard. 

a “on (Lord). Political Essays. 8vo, pp. 142. Macmilian. 


Iveurs (W.). Farm Bookkeeping. Cr. 8vo. Chembers. 2. 
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Jamzs Meetweil ; or, Incidents, Errors, and Experiences in 
Life of a Scottish Merchant. 2 Vols. Post Sv, pp. xiv one 
Nimmo. 123s, ; 

Krxestey (Charles). Good News of God: Sermons. 4th Edi. 
tion. Fsep. §vo, pp. 283. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

—— (Henry). Leighton Court. A Country House Story 
2 Vols. Post evo, pp. 528. Macmillan, 21s. ‘ 

Laurie (J., M.D.). itome of the Homoopathic Domest 
Medicine ; a Guide we those who are Bedeowse of Coumine ~ 
the Homeo c Treatment in Family Practice, 25th Bae 
tion. To which have been added Directions for the Adminis. 
tration of Pil Tinctures, and Triturations ; the Treat. 
ment of Diseases of Females ; and of Diphtheria. Sm. cr. 8yo 
pp. xxii.—540. Leath and Ross. 5s. , 

Lee. Morning and Evening Prayers: Specially Intended 
Children ; together with Devotions for the Hols Sacrifice 
which are Atte ' 





—— (Rev. Frederick Goon, D.C.L.). Beauty of Holiness. Ten 
Lectures on External Religious Observances, 2nd Edition. 
Fscp. 8vo, cl. Ip. pp. vii.—90. Palmer. 1s. 

Lesiie (Lieut.-Colonel Forbes). Early Races of Scotland, and 
their Monuments. With Plates. 2 Vols. . 8vo, pp. xx.—jls, 
Edmonston. 32s. 


Letrers by an Odd Boy. With Rhymes by ditto. Fscp. 8vo, 


sd., pp. viii—240. Beeton. 1s, 

Lowett. The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, Author 
of “ The Biglow Papers,” including a Fable for the Critics. 
(Beeton’s Companion Poets). Fsep. 8vo, sd., pp. xi.—241. 
Beeton. 1s. 

Macaviay (Lord), The Works of. Complete. Edited by his 
Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 8 Vols. 8vo. Longmans. 5l. 5s. 


| Macerecor (Rev. James). Sabbath Question, Historical, 


Scriptural, and Practical. Fscp. 8vo, pp. xii.—433. Grant 
(Edinburgh). Nisbet. 5s. 

M‘Cosn (James, LL.D.). Examination of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s Philo- 
sophy ; being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
vili.—406. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Meynier (Victor). Senior French Grammar, Theoretical and 
Practical, preceded , 4 a Short Treatise on Pronunciation. 
For the use of the Higher Classes of Public and Private 
Schools. 12mo, pp. vili.—227. Relfe. 2s. 6d. 

Opps and Ends. In1 Vol. Fsep. 8vo. Edmonston. 4s. 6d, 

Puysictan’s Daughters (The); or, the Spring-Time of Woman. 
A Tale. New Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 420. Nisbet. 

Pusey - B.). Miracles of Prayer. A Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford. 8vo, sd., pp. 35. J. H. and J. 
Parker. 1s. 

Raxeten (Alexander, D.D.) When our Children are About us. 
Fsep. 8vo, sd., pp. 31. Strahan. 2d. 

Roxserts (Arthur, M.A.). Miscellaneous Sermons preached to 
a Village Congregation. Post 8vo, pp. vi.—329. isbet. 5s. 
Rossrrer (William). First Book of Botany. For the Use of 
Schools and Private Families. Fsep. 8vo, pp. viii.—126. All- 

man. 1s. 6d. 

Scuwarzonperc (F.A.). Alexander Von Humboldt; or, What 
Spe aecomplished in a Lifetime. Post 8vo, pp. 207. Hard- 
wicke. 6s. 

Swezey (Percy Bysshe). Works Edited by Mrs. Shelley. New 
Edition. 1 Vol. Roy. 8vo. Moon. 

“Sports of the Prayer-Book” (The). 8vo, pp. 16. W. J. 
Johnson. 3d. 

Sroppart (Thomas Tod). Angler's Rambles and Angling Songs. 
Post 8vo, pp. xv.—410. Hdmonston. 98. 

Srvart (Lady Arabella), Life and Letters of, including numerous 
Original and Unpublished Documents. By Elizabeth Cooper. 
With Portrait. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvii.—6é02. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Tare (Ralph, F.G.S., F.A.S.L.). Plain and Easy Account of 
the Land and Fresh-water Mollusks of Great Britain ; con- 
taining Descriptions, Figures, and a Familiar Account of the 
Habits of each Species. Fscp. 8vo, pp. vili.—244. Hard- 
wicke. 4s. 

Trve History (The) of a Little Ragamuffin. By the Author of 
“A Night in a Workhouse.” ith Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 
vili.—359. Beeton. 10s. 6d. 

Vera D’Aragona (Don Carlo M. de). Meditations on the 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, according to the Four 
Evangelists, by the Abbot of Monte Cassino. Edited by the 
Bishop of Brechin. 18mo, pp. viili.—144. Masters. 

Wuat Makes a Good Son and a Glad Father. 18mo, sd. 
Collingridge. 6d. 

Wuite (Henry, B.A.). Guide to the Civil Service; with 
Directions for Can Examination Papers, Standards of 
Qualification, Amount of Salaries, and All Necessary Infor- 
mation for those Seeking Government Employment. 6th 
Edition, greatly improved. Post 8vo, pp. 136. Warne. 2s, 6d. 

Winsitow. Life in Jesus. A Memoir of Mrs. Mary Winslow, 
arranged from Her Co ondence, Diary, and Thoughts. 
By her Son, Octavius Winslow, D.D. 2ist Thousand. Sm. 
post 8vo. J. F. Shaw. 68. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 








THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


Sir,—In an excellent article on ‘‘ Reading,” in 
‘* Chambers’s Cyclopedia,” we are told that 
neither ‘‘ mercy ’”’ nor “ strained,” but ‘‘ is,”’ 
should be emphasized in Portia’s well-known 
line— 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

The writer of the article gives this as an example 
of a very good rule, that stress should be given 
to those words only which are introduced for 
the first time, and not to those which have been 
introduced or implied already. He remarks 
that the emphasis should be where he places 
it, because ‘‘mercy” and “strained” have 
been implied in the lines that precede the one in 


question— 
Then must the Jew be merciful. 
On what compulsion must I ? 


| But surely it would have been better to bring 
forward the line as an instance that the rule is 
_ not without its exception. Surely the emphasis 


should be on ‘‘ strained,” though it is implied 
in ‘‘ compulsion.” Portia wishes to show 
Shylock that there cannot be any compulsion 
with respect to mercy ; she wishes to draw his 
attention to the utter impropriety of the word 
he has used, and this she can do effectually only 
te the word ‘“‘strained.”—Your 


obedient servant, 
FREDERICK KEMPSTER. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


In our review of School Books (in No. 163) we 
commented upon a rule for compound propor- 
tion, given in the arithmetic of the Rev. Bar- 
nard Smith. Mr. Smith has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that in all the later editions of 
his book another rule has been substituted for 
that to which our remarks applied. The change 
has certainly been for the better. 


‘Tuer Healing” Service of the Church of 
England, which fell into abeyance on the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, is one of the 
most curious records of the vitality of a national 
superstition. In 1058, Edward the Confessor 
touched for the King’s Evil, and, up to the time 
of the Reformation the Kings of England con- 
tinued the religious ceremonial. At that date, 
whether the superstition had been so engrafted 
into the popular creed that it was deemed un- 
safe to doubt the efficacy of the King’s touch, 
or whether the ‘‘ Bluff King’s” resentment was 
too much feared in any attempt to interfere 
with the Royal prerogative, our great Reformers 
do not seem to have cast it aside with other 
superstitions, though no special service is given 
for the Healing in the Books of Common 








Prayer of Edward VI. and_ Elizabeth. 
Charles I1., during the fourteen years of 
his reign, touched no less than  -92,107 


persons for the King’s Evil, nearly all of whom 
were cured, according to the testimony of. Dr. 
Wiseman, the King’s physician, a fnumber of 
cures effected by animal magnetism of which 
even Mesmer himself might have been proud. 
Connected with this curious subject we have 
just seen at Mr. Waller’s, in Fleet Street, two 
folio pages of MS. entitled ‘‘ Warrant and 
Receipt : to our very loving friend, Robert 
Howard, Knt., Auditor of the Receipt of his 
Majesty’s Exchequer, for payment of 2,000/. to 
Baptist May, Esq., upon account, for providing 
erowne gold for medals for His Majesty’s use at 
The Healing. Whitehall, Treasury Chamber, 
November the 11th, 1679.” The document is 
_ by Arthur, Earl of Essex ; Lawrence 

yde, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir John 
Ernley, Lord High Treasurer; Sidney Lord 
Godolphin; and Sir Edward Dering, Bart., 
Lord High Treasurer. Queen Anne also touched 
for the Evil, and the London Gazette, March 12, 
1712, announces the fact officially, though in 
the Book of Common Prayer of 1709, the 
** Prayer at the Healing,” already formed part 
of the contents. In the Book of Common 
Prayer 1714, in which the prayer for King 
George replaced that for Queen Anne, some 
copies are met which also contain that prayer, 
but after that date it is always omitted. 

AN interesting volume of African exploration 
is announced in Germany, compiled from the 
papers of the late Wilhelm von Harnier, who 
visited Africa in 1860, and confined his explora- 
tions chiefly to the countries between Chartum 
and Zanzibar. The title is ‘‘ Reise am Oberen 
Nil,” and the book, with a preface by Dr. A. 
Petermann, will form an elegant quarto volume, 
illustrated with twenty-seven coloured plates. 
Another important addition to our geographical 
knowledge is announced as nearly ready, in five 
large octavo volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Die 
Volker des C&stlichen Asien, in Studien und 
Reisen,” by Dr. Adolph Bastien. 

MAURENBRECHER’S four lectures on England 
at the period of the Reformation, in German, 
will shortly be published at Diisseldorf. The 
separate titles are: 1, Henry VIIL; 2, Edward 
VI. and Mary Tudor ; 3, Mary Stuart in Scot- 
land ; and 4, Queen Elizabeth. 


Tue first number of a new “Illustrated 
Literary and Bibliographical Review,” under 
the title of Te Bookworm, has made its appear- 
ance. From a hitherto unmentioned school 
edition of Virgil's Bucolics, printed in London 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1522, the following 
distich is given, supplying the second line, 
omitted in all modern editions of Virgil. It 
occurs in the sixth eclogue, at line 30 :— 

Nec tantum Rhodope miratur et Ismarus Orphea; 
Quantum omnis mundus gaudet cantate Sileno. 

Tue Licensed Victuallers’ Guardian is the 
title of a new trade record, devoting itself to 
matters interesting to the large body of persons 
connected with that branch of trade, as brewers, 
distillers, wine merchants, hop-dealers, malsters, 
or as belonging to the retail trade. The first 
number is toe appear on Saturday next. 

Messrs. Darron & Co., the senior partner of 
which firm is Mr. J. M. Darton, formerly in 
partnership with Mr. Hodge, of Holborn Hill, 
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have just published ‘‘ The End of. All Things ; 
or, the Coming and Kingdom of Christ”’—a 
work addressed to the Mi i 

No other debate in the Houses of Parliament 
has taken place on a Sunday since the 18th of 
May, 1794, when a bill with a similar object in 
view as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
of Sunday last was At the termination 
of the Russian War, however, both Houses met on 
Sunday, for the purpose of attending Divine 
service, and returning thanks for the restoration 


of peace. 

Tue river Trent is being restocked with salmon, 
a large number of parrs, the early stage of the 
fish, bred artificially by the Darley Dale Fishing 
Club, having been turned into the river below 
Rowsley by the members of the club, and the fish 
will soon be ready for their passage to the sea. 
The Messrs. Strutt have, at their own expense, 

ut up a salmon ladder at Belper; and it is 
ry or the Trent Fishery Association will be 
able to put up ladders at the Borrowash and Wilne 
weirs during the coming summer; but it is a 
question of funds chiefly. The river Derwent 
would then be open for the return of the fish from 
the sea, 

At the sale of the library of Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge’s Rooms, on Saturday last, lot 1,697, 
containing a series of secret service letters 
and papers, between 1790 and 1827, throw- 
ing much light on the secret expenditure of 
English Ambassadors abroad, was, at the in- 
stigation of Earl Russell, withdrawn by com- 
mand of the Earl of Clarendon. These papers 
were collected by Mr. Francis Place, of Charing 
Cross, and may probably have been sold at some 
time by the Foreign Office as waste. 

Tue farce of the policeman in plain clothes is 
happily not likely to end in a tragedy, as it was 
feared. The policeman is recovering. Mr. Fer- 
gusson is out on bail, and a subscription is being 
raised to meet the legal expenses of that gentle- 
man’s defence. 

Suovtp the Cigar Ship, which was launched at 
Cubitt Town on Monday last, prove a success, she 
will bring about a complete change in naval 
architecture. She now lies in the West India 
Docks, and has been visited by many scientific 
men during the week. 

Mr. Copetanpd has just designed and manu- 
factured a most beautiful dessert service of china 
for the Prince of Wales, and has received his 
Royal Highness’s permission to exhibit it for a 
short time at the warehouse in Bond Street, 
which will expire to-day, Those who take in- 
terest in the manufacture of English porcelain 
should avail themselves of this opportunity of 
inspecting it. 

Tue ‘Starlight Readings” in the Evening Star 
are written by Mr. James Greenwood, the 
** Amateur Casual” of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE Owl has reappeared. The first’ number 
for the session of 1866 was published on Wednes- 
day last. 

Kine’s CoLttece Scuoot, London, has just 
started a newmagazine, the fourth we believe, 
which we hope will be longer lived than its pre- 
decessors. 

A cOoLLEcrion of Fae-similes of National Manu- 
scripts of Scotland is to be executed at the 
Ordnance Survey Office at Southampton, under 
the charge of Sir Henry James, by his recently- 
discovered process of Photozincography. The 
materials for the first part or volume of this 
work have been selected, says the Scotsman, 
under the direction of the Right Hon. Sir 
William Gibson-Craig, the successor of Lord 
Dalhousie, as Lord Clerk-Register, by the Curator 
of the Historical Department of the Register 
House, who, besides drawing from the rich stores 
of the National Archives, has been allowed the 
use of interesting documents from the libraries 
and charter rooms of private individuals—such 
as the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, the Earl of Moray, the Earl of Home, 
the Earl of Hopetoun, Lady Elizabeth Pringle, 
&c., &c., as well as of public bodies—such as the 
University of Cambridge, the University of St. 
Andrews, the Dean and Chapter of Durham, the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Faculty of Advocates, 
the City of Edinburgh, the town of Ayr, &c., &c. 

AT a soirée intime given lately by the Empress 
Eugénie, the Emperor is stated to have sung 
Béranger’s chanson on Napoleon I., beginning 
** Parlons-nous de lui, grand’mére.” 

AccorDING to the New York Tribune of the 
6th inst., both branches of the Fenians are very 
active in America. General Sweeny, on last 
Wednesday evening, reviewed the military Fe- 
nians of Cincinnati, and made a terse speech at a 
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mass meeting regarding the military movement. 
Three other generals of the Western armies took 

rt in the proceedings, and Sweeny’s call for 

yonets and men set the Fenian men in a furore 
of excitement and enthusiasm. A from 
Hamilton, C.W., states that General Sweeny and 
Colonel Roberts passed through that city on the 
morning of the 2nd instant. The reason given 
by the Mayor for not causing their arrest when he 
saw them sleeping in a car was a,fear that it 
might have led to the burning of the town. 
O’Mahony is very busily employed in founding 
new circles, and attending mass meetings in the 
vicinity of this city. 

THE new play, ‘‘Un Duel en Trois Parties,” 
by M. Glais-Bizoin, has been read with much ap- 
probation at the residence of the chief editor of 
the Figaro. 

Tue Prince of Wales, like his late father, speaks 
always much to the point. On Monday last, his 
Royal Highness took the chair at the meeting of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, held at South Kensington. In opening the 
business, the Prince said : ‘‘I have great satis- 
faction in finding myself for the second time in 
the chair of this important Commission. Since 
we met here last year, considerable progress has 
been made on the other side of the water for the 
exhibition of next year. Possession has been 
taken of the well-known Champ de Mars. On it 
is now in course of erection perhaps the largest 
building that has ever been constructed, 
surrounded by a large park, with the Seine at the 
north side, both to be made available for the 
purposes of the exhibition. The Imperial Com- 
mission propose to attempt much that has not 
been tried before. Many thin although 
calculated to increase the interest of the exhibi- 
tion, will be attended with difficulty. I venture 
to state on behalf of this Commission, and 
especially its committees, that we shall be ready 
on these and all other points to give the best 
assistance in our power.” 

Tue Easter Volunteer Review is to be held at 


Brighton. 

THE new Lord Clerk-Register of Scotland, Sir 
William Gibson-Craig, with the sanction of 
Parliament, is printing a similar series of historical 
documents 7 nn with Scotland to that 
which has now been for some years progressing 
under the Master of the Rolls in connexion wit 
English history, The Lord Clerk-Register ha 
already secured the services of the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Lindsay, Sir William Stirling Max- 
well of Pollok, Bart. (better known as yet as Mr. 
Stirling of Keir, M.P.), Professor Sir James Y. 
Simpson, Bart., Professor Cosmo Innes, Mr. 
David Laing, Mr, William Forbes Skene, and 
Mr. Joseph Robertson, each of whom has en 
to edit a work of historical importance. 0 
these names we have to add that of Mr. John 
Hill Burton, whose recent works, the *‘ Scot 
Abroad,” and the ‘‘ Buck-Hunter,” besides other 
historical and biographical publications connected 
with Scottish history, prove him well qualified to 
edit, with the aid of others, a series of calendars 
of the vast mass of State Papers and Records pre- 
served in the Register House. 

Mr. WiLtrAM THoMAs Branpk, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
the well-known chemist of the Royal Mint, died 
at Tunbridge Wells on Sunday last, aged eighty, 
being born in 1786. In 1803 he communi 
several papers to Nicholson's Journal, one on 
one ag which was read before the Royal 
Society. In 1808 he lectured on chemistry at 
Dr. Hooper's, in Cork Street. Then he was con- 
nected with the Medical School in Windmill 
Street, and served as a teacher and demonstrator 
of chemistry. In 1809 he became F.R.S., re- 
ceived the Copley Medal in 1813, and from 1813 
to 1826 was Dr. Wollaston’s successor as senior 
secretary to the society. In 1812 he became a 
Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica to the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and in 1851 was elected 
Master. In 1813, on Sir H. Davy’s recommenda- 
tion, he was appointed Professor of Chemistry at 
the Royal Institution, and delivered lectures for 
many years in conjunction with Mr. Faraday, 
and was also associated with him as editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. In 1825 he was 
appointed superintendent of the Die Department 
of the Mint; in 1836 Fellow, and in 1846 
Examiner, of the London University. Besides 
the ‘* Manual of Chemistry,” he was author of 
“Outlines of Geology,” “* Dictionary of Science 
and Art,” &c. 

Mr. Giapstone stated to the House on Tuesday 
last, that a proposal would be made this session 
for erecting buildings on some of the land at 
South Kensi mn for the tion of certain 
ee (including the Zoological) of the British 

useum, 
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_in London. 
_ the Carlton, by a central door in a straight 
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SOCIAL INQUISITION. 


HE Committee of the Conservative 
Club have resolved upon doing a 
very foolish thing. At the recent election 
for Westminster, many persons who 
usually take no interest in politics allowed 
their names to be entered on Mr. Mill’s 
committee, as a token of respect and ad- 
miration for his position in literature ; 
and amongst the rest, a member of the 
Club in question. The Committee, as we 
understand, immediately wrote a most 
peremptory letter to this gentleman, re- 
quiring him to leave the Club forthwith. 
This, of course, he declined to do; and, 
in a very temperate reply, pointed out to 
these hot-headed politicians that Mr. Mill’s 
candidature was in no respect a party 
movement, but had originated from a de- 
sire to carry into action the principle, that 
when a man had by his writings on econo- 
mical, or perhaps upon social, science, risen 
to the social distinction of Mr. Mill, he 
becomes a fit person, irrespective of politics, 
to represent a metropolitan borough. This 
letter the Committee were incapable of 
answering, but after about nine months 
incubation, they have summoned a general 
meeting of the Club, to vote for the expul- 
sion of Mr. Mill’s supporter. 

The position of the Conservative Club 
is a very peculiar one. It was intended, 
at its foundation, to be a powerful party 
lorgan. The architecture, at all events the 
internal architecture, is worthy of any 
destination. The hall is the handsomest 
It is not spoilt, like that of 


line with the street entrances ; and all the 
rooms are spacious and well-arranged. 
But it never achieved the object of its 
promoters. From some cause or other— 
whether under the blows the Conservative 

y received from the defection of Sir 
Robert Peel, and the general indifference 
which ensued, or for other reasons, we 
cannot tell ; but this Club has long since 
ceased to hold a position corresponding to 
its outward grandeur and financial pro- 
sperity. 

It has, in fact, withered under the cold 
shade of the Carlton. Its best men, like 
those of a militia, are annually drafted 
into better-disciplined squadrons. It con- 
tributes nothing, either in the shape of 
money or intrigue, to the conduct of elec- 
tions ; and it has in these latter days been 
completely effaced even nominally as the 
second Tory Club, by the society of the 
“Junior Carlton.” 

But it may be doubted whether the 


_ Carlton Club itself would have ventured 


upon such a stretch of social despotism. 

e real Liberal candidate for West- 
minster was Captain Grosvenor. Mr. 
Mill was at first almost in opposition to 
him. They had separate committees, 
Separate canvassers, and a separate purse. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say what they had 
im common. Many of the names on Mr. 
Mill’s committee are of persons who had 
no vote for the borough, and some of 
whom, like Professor Kingsley for ex- 
ample, expressly declared they would give 


their support to Mr. Mill, whether they | 


agreed with him or not. By the foreign 








newspapers, and especially by the 
American press, the true nature of the 
movement was never misunderstood for a 
moment. It is surprising to think that it 
ever has been so in England. It was 
expressly stated at the time, that if any 
Government should ever offer Mr. Mill a 
seat in the Cabinet, he would certainly 
refuse it, in order to preserve himself quite 
unfettered by party ties. For a long time 
the candidate held aloof from making his 
appearance before his constituents. In 
these days, when pledges are demanded 
almost as a matter of course, no one ever 
thought of exacting from the member for 
Westminster any definite undertaking as 
to what his conduct in Parliament would 
be. It was not the charge of Radicalism, but 
the ridiculous accusation of Atheism, which 
was urged against the author of the treatise 
“On Liberty.” The election was in no 
way made a party affair. The tradesman, 
the philosopher, and the aristocrat were 

itted against each other. It was a battle 
of classes and professions ; of family influ- 
ence and of monied influence ; of the long 
purse and of no purse at all. If the Com- 
mittee of this society are no better ac- 
quainted with the opinions of Mr. Mill 
than many of his electioneering opponents 
professed to be—and it is doubtful if any of 
them have either perused his works ortaken 
the slightest trouble to get a knowledge of 
them even at second-hand—they may not 
only make their cause very ridiculous, but 
even inflict upon it serious damage. Let 
them remember what has once been said 
of their party tactics before, even by so 
favourable an observer as Sir A. Alison : 
“The Tories not only did not require the 
aid of genius, but they were averse to it. 
They desired the aid of talent, but it was 
of talent entirely subservient to their 
views giid devoted to their purposes—that 
is, of talent emasculated and rendered in- 
capable of permanently directing or in- 
fluencing mankind.” A crusade against 
literature would, just at the present 
moment, be the most pernicious agitation 
any body of public men could commence ; 
and it is surprising that the more influen- 
tial personages, whose advice, we suppose, 
would be taken in such a matter, have not 


been able to stop this ignorant zeal on the | 


side of a few intemperate partizans. 
Besides these considerations, there are 
others not less important. Is it to be 
understood that an isolated, and for all 
this Committee know, an unconsidered 
act, is to be held sufficient cause for the 
greatest penalty a society can inflict? 
How far is this sort of inquisition to ex- 
tend? Some of these Dracos are Members 
of Parliament. 
that they have never, on any occasion, gone 
into any lobby but the right one? Are 
the requisitions of party about to be made 


to split his vote when there is only one 
Conservative candidate in the field? Is 
an elector to lose his privilege altogether 
when there is none? May he remain 
even silent without question? This would 
be only one step further. There are, of 
course, in every society to be found per- 
sons who will endeavour to compel all to 
be of one—that is their own—mind. But 
it is not often they are allowed to exercise 
much authority. It is well known that 
many members of this identical Club have 
voted for Mr. Gladstone, and others besides 
the gentleman in question for Mr. Mill. 
But, contrary to all English notions of 
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Are we to wnderstand | 














fair play, one individual is selected for 
reprobation. Is this from fear of probing 
how far the evil extends? Or did the 
Committee stop because they felt them- 
selves in the wrong? Their conduct, at 
present, is open to every sort of malicious 
interpretation. But we are inclined to 
think it may be explained without much 
difficulty. We understand the conclave 
is much divided within itself. Scarcely 
able to retract without loss of dignity, 
they must open the session; but some 
friendly mediator will propose, at the last 
moment, a course which will compromise 
neither side, and relieve the great Con- 
servative party from the reproach that, in 
order to revenge themselves for the loss of 
an election, they dragged from his obscurity 
a single person who merely wished to pay 
a passing compliment to a writer and 
philosopher of European reputation. 








HUMAN SACRIFICES.* 


F we may not marry in Lent, at all 
events we may talk of marriage. The 
most rigid observers of maigre days have 
not the slightest objection to sit down in 
front of heretical roast and boiled, even in 
the public rooms of Rome itself. Certain 
trattorie incur the penalty of the smaller 
excommunication, in order to furnish the 
reckless Englishman with the milk he will 
not pretermit to his coffee, even on Fridays. 
So there is no necessity at Rome itself for 
doing as the Romans do. Publishers in 
England may well, therefore, have no fear 
of the Pope before their eyes; and if 
some would issue an “ Index Expurga- 
torius” for forty days in the year, others 
think there is every reason why we who 
are unmarried should take advantage of 
this annual lull in the exaction of daily 
victims to learn how we ought to comport 
ourselves, and how to submit before the 
inevitable. Human victims in savage 
countries are fattened up. Lent and 
courtship will diminish the weight of any 
mortal. This is as it should be. A deep 
abasement—a sense of one’s own nothing- 
ness—is the proper frame of mind for one 
who wishes to learn any mystery. But the 
period of male humiliation is the perfection 
of female triumph. The betrothed bride 
rejoices in the consciousness that her 
mission is fulfilled. The perilous seas of 
flirtation and courtship are passed, and a 
position has been reached which draws 
upon her the envy and the admiration of 
the virgins, who will soon cease to be her 
fellows. As we cannot help experiencing 
a certain sense of satisfaction at the mis- 
fortunes of our best friends, so the suc- 
cessful charmer reflects with no small com- 
placence and pride upon the trials to which 
the chosen of her heart must submit. <A 
man, she wisely argues, is something more 


so stringent that no one shall be allowed | than a toy to be played with ; there are a 


thousand ways in which he may be made 
useful, and there is nothing like getting 
him into training at once. Thus he is 
favoured with a whole series of short 
canters, preparatory to the grand gallop of 
matrimony. A child that is brought up 

as it should go is in less danger of running © 
astray later in life ; and a well-disciplined 
lover is the more likely to develop into a 
model husband. As the day approaches, 
on which the last link in the chain of love 
is to be forged, his sphere of duties becomes 





* «Hints on the Etiquette of Courtship and 
Marriage” ;—‘‘ Etiquette for Gentlemen.” (A. 
Blake, Family Herald Office, 421, Strand.) 
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gradually enlarged. So much is there, 
indeed, for the hard-worked lover to think 
of and to do, that the energies even of the 
most adventurous and ardent might well 
quail before the prospect. He will be 
allowed the privilege, and he will be made 
to feel the necessity, of constant interviews 
with his intended motherin-law. Like 
William of Deloraine, he must be “ good 
at need ;” if his power of ubiquity is not 
taken as a matter of course, he may con- 
gratulate himself. 

It might be supposed that a person, who 
occupies the position to which we have 
alluded, would hardly need other than 
family mentors to remind him of his multi- 
tudinous duties at this interesting epoch. 
But such is not the case. Lest by some 
untimely chance he should be guilty of 
any sins of omission or commission, pro- 
vident publishers furnish him with various 
precepts which he will do well to consult. 
There may be found the beacon lights 
which will direct him aright over the 
shallows of marriage preparations. How 
he is to look, how he is to dress, what he 
is to have in his mind and in his hands, 
may all be found in these comprehensive 
manuals. They produce the Book of 
Proverbs, or rather the Song of Songs, 
which teaches the bridegroom to rejoice 
in running his course, and not only equip 
Phaeton, but mount the chariot and are 
with him to the end. Whether they are 
likely to act as incentives to matrimony, 
may, perhaps, be questioned by the pro- 
fane. So countless are the duties which 
they prescribe, so nearly do they reduce 
the exultant bridegroom to the level of a 
servant-of-all-work, that it is not impos- 
sible a feeble few may decline disguising 
themselves as Bacchanals, and escape the 
fate of Pentheus, to meet, let all ladies 
pray, with that of Hippolytus. 
the bridegroom devolves all the care and 
trouble of house-hunting and furnishing.” 
If anything goes wrong, punishment will 
descend upon him alone. It is true that 
he may have the help of “ mothers and 
sisters ;’ but do the ceaseless and contra- 
dictory suggestions of female tongues ne- 
cessarily facilitate matters? Of course, 
marriage settlements and such like must 
receive early attention, that “the lawyer’s 
circumlocution office may not drive him 
frantic as the happy day approaches.” 
Besides, a variety of minor affairs are to 
engage him ; “the wedding trip must be 
well discussed,” “the ring must be fitted 
and purchased,” and a thousand other 
arrangements must be made. At last, 
“the happy day” has come, and the over- 
taxed bridegroom, the onerous prelimi- 
naries completed, presents himself at the 
place of action. Woe betide him, if any- 
thing has been disregarded ! It is not to be 
denied that he is essential to the ceremony, 
but he is made to feel that he is by no 
means a large part of it. The triumph is 
not his, but is wholly confined to the 
form enveloped in white satin and lace, 
besides which he will be permitted to take 
his stand. “It is curious to remark how 
little notice he attracts. . . . Our bride- 
grooms must be content to be the shadow 
which heightens our brides’ brightness.” 
Thus the future lord and master is made 
to feel his utter insignificance ; indeed, he 
cannot but regard himself as rather an 
intruder than otherwise. His mission was 
“house-hunting and furnishing;” if he 
performed this well, he did nothing more 
than his bare duty. To thank him is 


“Upon | 





quite out of the question ; a little con- 
temptuous snubbing is the most wholesome 
discipline for him. When the service is 
over, he is ushered into the vestry, where 
he is positively allowed “to shake hands 
with his bride,” and is congratulated “on the 
joyful event, in honour of which the bells 
ring out a merry peal.” Now matters 
mend a little; “he occupies the jist 
carriage, and drives to the house in com- 
pany with his bride ;’ but he will soon 
learn that this triumph is shortlived. The 
‘guests will assemble,” and during the 
time they await the arrival of breakfast, 
he will once more be subjected to a course 
of silent contempt. Meanwhile, the bride 
will be the centre of attraction ; little 
pans will be sung on every side in her 
glorification ; and he, a despised nonentity, 
will timidly shrink into some retired 
corner ; his ears will be greeted by the 
heart-rending remarks of the company on 
the desolation which is to visit a happy 
home, and reproachful glances will be 
darted at him, its cause. At length he 
is summoned from his hiding-place to lead 
his bride down to breakfast, and himself 
takes his seat by her side. Leave has 
been given him to ask some of his friends, 
but not an injudicious number. He will 
be gazed at curiously by all present ; pre- 
sently, an unenviable prominence will be 
allowed him in his task of responding to 
the bride’s health ; criticism and comments 
abound, and in this pleasing manner “ two 
hours quickly glide away.” 

But now the severest blow is dealt at 
him. When “after having rearranged 
his toilette,” he returns once more to the 
company, ready to carry off his newly-ob- 
tained wife, he mects with nothing but 
lugubrious faces, tears, and frowns. He 
has come determined to look cheerful at 
the last, but what is to be done now? 
Friends and relatives are stern and gloomy. 
The whole of the female element is weep- 
ing; the glances grow more reproachful ; 
and all seem to single him out as the 
heartless wretch who destroys a family’s 
peace. At this distressing point, we are 
not left in doubt by our teacher of eti- 
quette as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued. The bridegroom, having received 
his bride from “the tender and tearful 
farewells,” is to hand her into the carriage 
in waiting, and “with a bow of cheerful 
greeting ”-—poor victim! how is he to be 
“cheerful ” after all that he has suffered— 
“to quickly follow.” That the ceremony 
need not be repeated must be at any rate 
a soothing reflection to the much - en- 
during and newly-made. Benedict. His 
“best man” may smoothe his troubled 
path in some degree ; but a best man is, in 
comparison to the chief bridesmaid, what 
the bridegroom is to the bride. They 
are both obnoxious elements, to be tolerated 
simply because they are indispensable to 
the event. From all that can be gleaned 
out of the teachings of our handbooks and 
the reality of life, a wedding appears to be 
little more than a female jubilee. White 
muslins, silks, and satins, utterly veil blue 
frock-coats and lavender cravats. Young 
ladydom reigns supreme for the time 
being. There is something marvellously- 
attractive to the female mind in all the 
paraphernalia and fuss of fashionable nup- 
tials. It is interesting to speculate on 
whose turn it may be next; hearts beat, 
and hopes are raised high. Lastly, it is 
not impossible that young ladies may take 
a malicious pleasure, in some cases, in see- 
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ing an elated bridegroom taught the lesson 
of his own insignificance. 








CHRISTIAN BUG-BEARS.* 

f hg 2 geological antiquity of Man is 

becoming quite a bug-bear to a certain 
kind of Christians. There always ts some- 
thing which stands in the way of the 
faith, The singularity is that these 
“somethings” are seldom refuted, but 
gradually assimilated and incorporated by 
succeeding generations of true believers. 
The early Christians were so far from 
afflicting themselves about speculations 
of this nature, that they rejoiced in the 
Pagan ideas about catastrophes and re- 
creations. It was St. Augustine who 
made a belief in the Mosaic chronology 
essential to salvation. But then he made 
a disbelief in the Antipodes equally so. 
He was the Buckle of his day, and cut 
down everything to suit his own theory. 
The hand of Providence was seen in the fall 
of Rome, but not in its ancient victories. 
According to his notion of the created 
world, there was not only a place in it for 
everything, but everything was in its 
place. There was no one to contradict 
him. Some, indeed, wished to do so, but 
the significance of the advice, “ they had 
better not,” was well understood to mean 
something more thanacharitable depreca- 
tion. 

If the great Latin Father was allowed 
to be supreme in theology, no wonder his 
words remained law in matters which it 
was long thought were both unworthy and 
unfit for investigation. His authority was 
only a little shaken by Columbus; and 
many who have never heard his name are 
still governed by his ‘spirit. They would 
suppress, if not facts, at all events the 
inferences deduced from them. They are 
equally shocked by the assertions and 
by the modesty of Science. “If” and 
“perhaps” are as odious as “ must ” 
and “of course.” It is as unsafe to 
exalt the human intellect as to com- 
pare it with that of the ape. The 
future improvement of Man is equally 
dangerous ground with his past degrada- 
tion. He has always been nearly as 
learned and civilized as heisnow. If any 
races have appeared otherwise, we may be 
sure that it is only a few years since they 
lost knowledge of all “ the progress made 
in art, which, no doubt, was preserved in 
the family of Noah.” But there are de- 
grees in antiquarian infidelity. We may 
stretch the roll of the Pentateuch as much 
as we please, so long as we engage to 
comprise everything in it. The allegories 
of all the Rabbis are nothing to those 
which have been found hid under the 
simple expressions which so charmed Lon- 
ginus. Joseph was thought clever be- 
cause he interpreted dreams. But our 
modern soothsayers have first of all made 
the interpretation, then sent Moses to 
sleep, and last of all arranged his visions 
in order. The oneirologists are indeed 
gone by; though sound sense is as far off 
us ever. The disposition to measure out 
the grades of scientific wickedness is very 
curious. The “ Vestiges of Creation” was 
the cloud like aman’shand. It announced 
the deluge of rain. The wicked monarchs of 
scientific Israel saw. For once they out- 








* “Science and Christian Thought.” 


By John 
Duns, D.D., Professor of Na Science, New 
College, Edinburgh. (The Religious Tract 
Society. ) 











stripped the and occupied the 
citadel. There sit, building a new 
Tower of Babel, though Heaven can 
scarcely be said to be their object. Each 
story is more hideous than the other; but 
Vogt has carved the most “ grotesque and 
” corbel of all. How shocking to 
ce our descent from more apes than 
one! “Give us development from nothing 
to a monad, and from a monad to an 
oyster, or to anything else, far rather than 
this.” If we must havea material parent, 
we are content with the Gorilla. 

Seriously speaking, when will Christian 
advocates cease to stake their faith daily 
on the chance of what may turn up in 
some copsolite pit? or on the discovery 
of some small and “blameless” Ethiopian 
in the centre of Africa? It is more 
prudent, like Fielding’s preacher, to say 
science is “foolishness” once for all. If 
Augustine crushed science, it was because 
the universe of thought might then be no 
more than one mind could embrace in its 
folds. To set holiness, in these days, to 
handle a spade at the diggings of flints and 
qua deposits, is like hiring out 
the lilies of the field to toil and spin. 
Their bloom must perish in the press, and 


the flax they produce will make but sorry . 


stuff for the gowns of our Professors. 








ETYMOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


CONCISE SANSKRIT LEXICONS. 

Dictionnaire Classique Sanscrit-Francais, cc. 
Par Emile Burnouf, avec la Collaboration de 
L, Leupol. (Nancy et Paris. ) 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, with References 
to the best Editions of Sanskrit Authors, &c., 
&c, Compiled by Theodore Benfey, Professor 
in the University of Giéttingen, Corresponding 
Member of the Imperial Institute of France, 
&c. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 

ATHER more than lexicography in 
= generel, Sanskrit lexicography is a thing 
ich few will undertake, or will do well in 
undertaking. In this country, by good 

hap, it can scarcely prove remunerative as a 

money speculation, and is little likely to be 

dabbled in by catchpenny sciolists. Besides, 
even here, where Sanskrit philology is at 
so low an ebb, the truth about such matters 
somehow wins its way; and it is rare 
to meet with a person interested in them 
who has not learnt to discriminate, 
with substantial correctness, between the 

uine and the spurious. In _ future, 
at all events, it is not be expected ‘that 
we shall find, in an author of a San- 


skrit dictionary, any but a scholar who 
labours from impulse of a real love 
for learning. Should it chance that a 


workman of a different stamp were to carry 
out, in actual peareeanen, the idea of writing 


sible to the — Susceptible as it is of 
improved, it is, yet, conspicuously 
better, so far as it goes, * ge | 
compilation that we have had before ; and 
no ilar work that follows it must, on 
y condemnation, fall below it 

merit. 
n who first revealed 


dictionary of Indian origin. We here refer 
to the well-known Amarakos‘a, Anquetil 
could not, however, have known much more 
of it than the mere name. At the very be- 
of it he was horrified and _petri- 

“la description du Lingam ” 
enous * the pee ot 
: » he rightly argued, 
be, if r could not 


#0 much as get together a string of detached 
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names of objeets and qualities, without pre- 
luding with something of their priapie im- 
mundicities. Everybody has heard, or heard 
tell, of the terrible kimes which so agonized 
the pious soul of the Rey. John Styles. In 
the loathsome lingam of Anquetil’s discover- 
ing there turned out to be just as complete a 
bugaboo. The fearful dissyllable denotes, 
with sundry other things, gender; and it is 
solely in this sense that the author of the 
Amarakos’a has dealings with it. Subse- 

uently, by a brief interval, an unshod Carme- 
lite, Frater Paullinus a Sancto Bartholomzo, 
—peace to his holy: bones and ashes,—was 
pleased, in his Systema Brahmanicum, vol. ii., 
p- 194, to describe the same innocuous con- 
glomeration of nouns common and proper, 
‘‘non solum totius mythologiz ac liturgiz 
basim, sed primum librum precatorium esse, 
quo Brahmanes in ipso suz idololatriz 
exordio usi sint.” Colebrooke, not many 
years later, published the original text of the 
Amarakos’a, and an English interpretation of 
it. Among the Brahmans it has had many 
rivals, at safe distance, in popular esteem, but 
noequal. Taking account, almost wholly, of 
substantives and adjectives only, of course 
it could not serve as more than a partial 
foundation for a serviceable lexicon of the 
classical language of India. Thelate Professor 
H. H. Wilson, in the first edition of his dic- 
tionary, published in 1819, made a consider- 
able advance on Colebrooke’s labours towards 
rendering the study of Sanskrit practi- 
cable without recourse to the teaching 
of pandits. He did little, it is true, over 
and beyond translating and verifying what 
had been collected and arranged, under 
English inspiration, by learned natives 
attached to the College of Fort William, at 
Calcutta. The second edition of Wilson, 
taken all in all, is little of an improvement on 
the first, by reason of its omitting authorities, 
not to mention other defects ; while it adds 
very little new matter, as compared with 
what might have been reckoned on. When 








Messrs. Béhtlingk and Roth on the Conti- 
nent, and Professor Goldstiicker here in 
London, shall have consummated the 
hereulean tasks on which they are now 





engaged, itwill be time to dwell on their achieve - 
ments. For our present purpose, itis sufficient 
to note, with a feeling of impatient gratitude, 
their inchoate existence. In the same 
category of what—though for a different 
reason—need here only be named, may be 
placed the ponderous S’abdakalpadruma, 
which promises, by its title, to be a tree that 
you can shake words out of at your good 
rps acehioarst you shake hard enough. 
riefly, it comprises half a shelfful of porten- 
tous quartos. It is not only a dictionary, 
but almost everything that entitles it to be 
called an encyclopedia. It is written in 
Sanskrit, and that printed in the Bangali 
character. A dozen copies, or less, may 
have reached Europe ; and hardy excursion- 
ists venture to explore, every now and then, 
the sprawling typography of its well-stored 
pages. But let us return to Christendom. 
Since the death of the truly estimable 
Eugéne Burnouf, it has fared very ill, in 
France, with Sanskrit philology. Nor is 
the paucity of its cultivators there com- 
pensated by remarkable profundity on the 
part of the few. M. Adolphe Regnier, what- 
ever he may occupy himself with, whether 
Vaidik archaism, or translations of Schiller, 
or French light literature, is invariably up 
to the mark. Him, therefore, we must 
except. As in the case of Burnouf, however, 
it may be surmised that his ancestral element 
of Teutonism, more than his surroundings 
as a@ nominal Frenchman, is to unlock the 
secret of his thoroughness and unquestion- 
able attribute of conscience. Passing to his 
compatriot Sanskritists, we come upon a 
brood of literarians whom it would be sheer 
flattery to eulogize for other than humble 
characteristics. It is not to be denied 
that they are commendably industrious, 
lueid, sprightly, enviably devoid of doubts 
and scruples, particularly as regards im- 
pertinent niceties of grammar and idiom, 








and seemingly convinced—after the manner 
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of M. Cousin, in his transfigurations of Plato 
and his companions—that the Hindu deities, 
deasters, and sages generally, could have 
been hardly intingwiahetie from fine old 
Gallic gentlemen, all of the olden time. It 
is not to be denied, too, that they have done 
more than all other European scholars com- 
bined towards helping the world at la 
so impatient of hard study, and not less so 
of ungainly Germanized Latin—to a tolerably 
correct idea of the utterances of the ancient 
poets and chroniclers of India. On a future 
occasion we may have something more parti- 
cular to say about the good deeds of the 
gentlemen who have put us in the way of 
gaining an acquaintance with these utter- 
ances at so cheap a rate. Our concern, 
just now, is with French lexicographers 
of Sanskrit. There is exactly a brace of them ; 
and the outcome of their joint lucubrations 
is indicated at the head of this article. Their 
dictionary declares itself to be classical ; they 
claim, with much besides, to complete Wilson 
and Westergaard; they present themselves 
under the auspices of the Minister of Public 
Instruction ; and they extend themselves to 
sixteen octavo sheets of close double columns. 
In presence of these gravities of lofty pro- 
fession, august patronage, and near approxi- 
mation to a thousand pages, a timid critic 
might be struck with confusion. But let the 
timid critic be reassured. An abortive lotos, 
with an abortive lotos-bud for companion, 
adorns the title-page of our aspiring litera- 
tuli ; and—though there would be cruelty in 
being harsh towards them—we are constrained 
to say that their symbol is, unfortunately, 
not altogether inappropriate. In a word, 
they are behind the age. Their very first 
page reveals two facts; namely, that its 
compilers have departed from the ordinary 
sequence of the Sanskrit alphabet, and that 
they base their work, as to everything but 
the verbs, on the first edition of Wilson, 
which is considerably inferior, in fulness of 
vocabulary, to the second: and to this edi- 
tion, evidently, they had no access. So far 
as we have noticed, they have often 
left Wilson unamended, where the most 
obvious sources of germane information 
would have enabled them to set him right. 
Their additions, save as regards verbs, are, 
on the whole, very scanty ; and those drawn 
from Buddhist literature and Vaidik, besides 
being of slight extent, belie, by intru- 
sion, the promise of their title-page. They 
should have given much more than they do, 
to be useful in aiding the perusal of other 
than one or two of the most ordinary 
Sanskrit books. Though markedly deficient 
in scientificalness, and innocent of more than 
intermittent glances at P&dnini, they are, be 
it said to their credit, not to be numbered 
among the practical adherents to those 
German crotchets of which more will fall to 
be said presently. Their appendices will be 
found of use, however their more ape 
pare is in the grammar; and, on the other 
and, they should not have left it to be 
found out from the grammar how to form 
the nominative case of substantives and 
adjectives. But after ali, they have written 
for Frenchmen, who, as they are content to 
study their Latin and Greek shabbily, will 
robably be satisfied with studying their 
Sanskrit in the same fashion. And so they 
may be dismissed. 

As to Professor Benfey’s dictionary, edited 
by Professor Max Miiller, several objection- 
able peculiarities obtrude themselves, di- 
rectly on one’s opening it. The presence of 
the crotchets just above spoken of deserves 
pointed reprobation. Some of these prag- 
matic whims are founded on the assumption 
that the Hindu grammarians did not know 
their own language ; and others are traceable 
to ignorance or misinterpretation of the 
decisions arrived at by those authorities. 
Equally noticeable is the omission of nomina- 
tival terminations. This omission contem- 
plates a degree of grammatical proficiency 
which he who is just bon seg a may 
not be supposed to possess. On the same 
footing, = to want of justification, stands 
the grouping of compound verbs under their 
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bases, instead of ing them alphabeti- 
cally. The tiro must be allowed his corks. 
Again, the system of compression observed 


is such as cannot but tax mosi severely 
the ingenuity of a learner, and_ the 
patience of any one. Take ahina, ‘‘un- 
defective,” “full,” ‘‘plump,” by way 
of illustration. An ahina is given, p. 67, but 
as a substantive, “‘the name of a ifice ;”’ 
without etymology, however, or any clue to 
its connexion with ahan, “‘ day.” A guess 
that the first syllable of the word sought for 
is the privative @ would next prompt search 
under A. There, at p. 1115, is found 
“‘-hinaka=-hina + ka,” and “ -hinatva=-hina 
+ tva,” Annexed to each is a reference to 
“vb. 4% hd.” At p. 1110, after toiling 
down fifteen lines under ‘2. hd,” we reach, 
finally, hina, and learn that it is a participle, 
and also its meanings. The conjecturetouch- 
ing the nature of the first syllable of ahina is 
then inferred to have been correct ; and the 
fact that participles become adjectives sug- 
gests itself spontaneously : and the laudably 
persevering, but weary, neophyte 1s now 
entitled to cry ‘fvpyea. But is_ this 
fair to the novice ? Surely, to whatever extent 


reasonably assisted, he has sufficient difficul- 


ties to contend with, without having any 
gratuitously forced on him by his guides. 
These are but fair specimens of the judg- 
ment of Professor Benfey, which is wonder- 
fully in inverse ratio to his erudition. To pro- 
ceed, he gives—though there exists a special 
glossary of them—all the words in his 
own eccentric Chrestomathy, Vaidik, proper 
names, and all, many of which are beside his 
proper purpose ; and he passes by nothing 
in the Hitopades’a and Selections from the 
Mahéabhdrata, both which have good glossaries 
by Professor Johnson; and he lays under 
contribution such books as the Das’ardpa, 
S’atrunjayamahatmya, Lalitavistara, Sdhi- 
tyadarpana, Sus’ruta, V eddntasdra, &c., &c., 
though early students can require no insight 
into them whatever. We have seen what 
his title-page impliedly promises; for 
it believes nothing: and yet, in his 
Preface, his work is only ‘‘ believed to con- 
tain most of the words likely to occur in the 
general classical literature.” Again, ‘‘ San- 
skrit authors” and ‘‘ general classical litera- 
ture” are not exactly convertible expressions. 
The first excludes nothing; and of the 
second we are left to frame our own defini- 
tion. Not to go beyond even the well-known 
Raghawamis'a, it would prove a difficult nut 
to operate upon, as any one may satisfy him- 
self by experiment, if we had to trust entirely 
to the implement now proffered by Professor 
Benfey. His list of authorities is formidable ; 
but the native vocabularies are not among 
them ; and his treatment of their contents is 
curiously arbitrary. From the succinctness 
and popular character of the Amarakos’a, 
for instance, it is imferrible that all 
its words were, presumably, familiar at 
the time of its publication. Neverthe- 
less, such of those words as have not 
been demonstrated to Professor Benfey to 
be employed in the meagre proportion of 
classical Sanskrit which has been ransacked 
for lexicographical purposes are ignored, by 
him, as if non-existent. How does he know 
that a score of them, or twice as many, 
might not turn up in the cantos of the 
Kumé4rasambhavra that have not yet reached 
Europe? At the same time, the occurrence 
of any verbal anomaly in a work that he 
chances to have read—albeit in ever so late, 
affected, or depraved Sanskrit—qualifies it, 
with him, for a niche of recognition and 
record. With regard to his authorities, once 
more, we have said that the list is formidable. 
Internal evidence evinces, in almost every 
page, that he has availed himself, literally 
without stint, of Westergaard’s admirable 
Radices, which, however, he never once names. 
How is this to be explained by author or 
editor ? 

But it is needless to go further into details, 
thovgh it would be easy to point out 
numerous faults that we have not even 
alluded to. The defects of the book have 


much as they were, for the most part, un- 
expected, and must be a grief to every good 
Sanskritist. With all its shortcomings, is 
this dictionary, then, to be pronounced a 
failure to the extent of being unworthy of 

tronage? Unhesitatingly, our reply is No. 
Except on condition of will to put up 
with so poor an affair as Haughton’s, no 
other is to be had, unless, alas! we trust to 
France. Moreover, taken even as it is, we 
prefer it to Wilson, of which it comprehends 
more than the better moiety, with most 
valuable supplementations, especially those 
derived from the Radices of Westergaard. 
We shall be glad to hear that this first edi- 
tion has met with a sale, and that another is 
called for. Whenever this happens, the whole 
thing should be recast, rigorously weeded, 
very considerably enlarged, and brought 





into accord with the philology of the 
day, as adjudged by the best scholars to be 
| scientific. Let us not again, for instance, be 
| told that aindra=indra+a; and let us have 

no more intolerable bases like tivant, 
| pratyanch, yaviyams, &c., &e. On the other 
| hand, let us have an alphabetical index of 
| the words in the European languages to which, 
in the body of the volume, Sanskrit words 
| are shown to be cognate. There are many 
subjects which it is feasible to popularize ; 
but Sanskrit is not one of them. English- 
men, at least those of liberal education, have 
come to understand what is meant by a 


dead languages ; and who can blame them if 
they are discontented with anything short of 
an equally good dictionary of Sanskrit ? Even 
in an elementary work like that before us, 





| there is as much scope as anywhere else for 


inculcating right principles, and for setting a 
good example ; and it is to be hoped that 
the versatile and indefatigable editor of the 
Rigveda may yet do more than he has already 
done towards smoothing the way to an en- 
trance into the noble old language on which 
he has pored for so many years. 








NEW CHEMICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
Chemistry for Students. By Alexander W. Wil- 
liamson, F.R.S., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry 
and Practical Chemistry in University College, 

London, &c. (Oxford # Macmillan.) 
Inorganic Chemistry for Science-Classes. By 

Fearnside Hudson, F.C.S., F.A.S.L., Govern- 

ment Certificated Science Master, Manchester. 

(Whittaker. ) 

Principes de Chimie, Fondée sur les Théories 

Modernes. Par A. Naquet, Professeur agrégé 

i la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. (Paris : 

Savy.) 

HEMISTRY, which has for the last few 

years been suffering the throes of a great 
revolution, has at length accomplished her 
transformation, and begins once more to 
show signs of order. The old classification 
of elements and compounds has been swept 
away, and every day now brings in fresh ad- 
herents to the new system. Something like 
agreement begins to be manifested amon 
chemists, and, considering the magnitude of 
the changes which have been effected, and 
the mass of prejudice which they had to 
encounter, this agreement, imperfect though 
it yet be, affords a strong testimony to the 
correctness of the new views. We cannot 
enter now into the details of the great chemi- 
cal reform. Suffice it to mention that it is 
based upon a complete revision of the atomic 
weights of the elements, a revision which has 
brought them, with very few exceptions, into 
accordance with the laws of combining 
volumes and specific heats, and that a care- 
ful study of the “‘atomicities” of the ele- 
ments and the conformability of compounds to 
certain well-ascertained “‘types,” has resulted 
in the formation of a beautiful and conve- 
nient system of classification. 

But there is another aspect of the ques- 
tion, one which, in the great struggle for 
truth, has been hitherto somewhat neglected. 
How will these chan in dectrine and 
method affect the student? We do not 
refer to the purely chemical student, but 
rather to that far more numerous class whose 





been emphasized the more strongly, inas- | 





members pursue chemistry but as one among 
207 





scholastic dictionary of the better-known. 
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many branches of study, and who can 
consequently hope for little more than an 
entary acquaintance with its mysteries. 
Will their difficulties be very materially in- 
creased by the altered which they must 
follow? It would, of course, be absurd to pre- 
tend that the answer tothis question, even if it 
should be in the affirmative, ought to affect 
the reception of the new views. Truth must 
prevail, and that teacher must indeed be 
blind who would seek to retard the p 
of a science like olieity , for we sake of 
reserving its simplicity. But still it behoves 
al who are interested in that progress to 
consider with the utmost care how best to 
lessen the initial difficulties of the study. 
Fortunately, however, the auswer. to the 
question we have propounded may very 
fairly be given on the satisfactory side. From 
the experience of those who have tried it, as 
well as from attentive examination of the 
question, we believe that, with suitable aids, 
the student will master the leading facts of 
chemistry more easily; and what is of even 
greater importance will retain them more 
firmly in his memory, by the new system, 
than he could have done upon the old. 

Two great requisites are, nevertheless, 
nec now, as they have always been, for 
the successful study of the science, and one 
of these we fear is not yet thoroughly sup- 
plied to the English student. These two 
requisites are, of course, good and 
good elementary handbooks. The former is 
now supplied in abundance. Most of the 
leading schools, including the os of 
Chemistry, University and King’s Colleges, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, &c., have now 
adopted the latest theoretical views, which 
are illustrated in the lectures with the utmost 
skill and clearness. 

Plenty of books are likewise to be had, 
though, unfortunately, there are but few 
which are of any real use to the beginner. 
Some of them, though excellent enough in 
their way, are too expensive or too difficult ; 
while those which are at once and 
elementary are as a rule ill- and 
inaccurate. 

Under these cneenenem, the want of a 

elemen handbook arranged in ac- 
ae Thon rg tne chemical theory has 
become an urgent one. Many lecturers have 
been deterred from altering their courses, by 
the feeling that their doing so would render 
the existing treatises unintelligible to the 
students, and those who have ventured upon 
the change have suffered the full force of the 
inconvenience. It is no wonder, then, that all 
teachers rejoiced when, at a meeting of the 
Chemical Society, December 15, 1864, 
Professor Williamson, in describing a new 
system of nomenclature which he had devised, 
a that he was engaged in pe an 
elementary treatise on chemistry. 
one felt that his prominent position wg 
leader of the new doctrines, and his well- 
earned fame as a discoverer, gave hima right 
to speak with authority on the subject, and 
pointed him out as the most suitable man for 
the task. Accordingly we have now to 
examine, with no little interest, the book 
he has given us. For the sake of comparison, 
we notice with it a work somewhat similar 
in object, but more comprehensive in plan, 
which was issued in Paris shortly before the 
publication of Dr. Williamson’s. 


The first remark we make, on comparing 
the two books, is the essential dissi 
observable in their arrangement. In M. 
Naquet’s ‘* Principes de Chimie,” the 
methodical system followed by Graham, in 
his admirable, though now somewhat 
superannuateds ‘‘ Elements of a 
and, less rigorously, by Dr. Miller and the 
late Dr. Fownes, isadopted. Theory, toagreat 
extent, precedes detail, and the first eighty- 
two are devoted to ‘“ généralités.” 
Then follows the study of the metalloids, or 
non-metallic — vl use the — 
rational phrase usually employed in 
The old-fashioned reader will be — 
to find arsenic, antimony, bismuth, and 
even tin, included in this class. It is, how- 





ever, by far the more sensible arrangement. 
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Seventy- devoted to the metals, 
poe the istory of the elements. The 
are all described in the order of their atomi- 
cities, and the list is headed by chlorine. 
This last departure from established usage 
we think a mistake. Hydrogen has a far 
more rational claim to come first in a chemi- 
cal treatise than any other element, and we 
can conceive no valid reason for the substi- 
tution of another. The remainder of the 
rere than ood occupied ~ 
organic chemistry, arran in a similar 
methodical manner, and the “ généralités” 
which are interspersed between the sections 
connect the various groups together in a 
manner equally clear, complete, and ac- 
curate. 


The arrangement which Professor William- - 


son has adopted is different, and, as it ap- 
to us, very decidedly inferior. It is 
t indicated in his own words :— 


The method of exposition differs from that 
which is adopted in most other treatises of 
chemistry ; for I describe and com indi- 
vidual facts, so as to lead the mind of the reader 
towards general principles, instead of stating the 
— principles first, and then proceeding to 

ustrate them by details. 


Now, this system is all very well in theory, 
and in a course of lectures is perhaps the 
most expedient—though even this admits of 
some doubt. But in a book, we believe it 
to be a mistake. A student reading it straight 


through would perhaps be able to under-. 


stand the whole of it, and might even derive 
some advantage from its peculiar arrange- 
ment. But every student has other uses 
for his handbook besides reading it straight 
through, and to many these secondary 
uses are by far the most important. When 
his examination approaches, he has to go 
over again all the subjects in which he 
feels deficient ; and, for a purpose like this, 
the book before us is very ill adapted. Let 
us suppose he finds it necessary to refresh 
his memory upon the subject of the pre- 
—. of oxygen and hydrogen. Under 

ose heads he certainly meets with an 
account of the requisite methods, but as 
the laws of combination and the rules of 
notation have not yet been given, he learns 
next to nothing of the real chemistry of the 
rere and absolutely nothing of the 
Shine’, by which these processes are ex- 

ned. 

If he sought the desired information in 
other parts of the book, he would find his 
on. gpmameay increase, for he would be referred 

m to 


page , each one of which told 
him something, but not all; until he would 
be tem to throw the book down in dis- 


nfortunately, too, the index will not 

elp him much, for it is wretchedly imperfect 

and m As a sample, we may mention 

that we looked at itin vain for sugar, for 

alloxan, and for butyric, propionic, and 
benzoic acids. 

In spite, however, of these, and a number 
of minor faults which we could name, we 
are to be able to admit the substantial 
excellence of Dr. Williamson’s little book. 
His style, though not always elegant, is 
uniformly clear and simple, and his descrip- 
tions and explanations are succinct and easy 
to understand. He has, moreover, exercised 
a wise judgment in the selection of his 
matter, and we find very little in the book 
which is not necessary, even for a beginner, 
and but few important omissions. Among 
the latter, the most noticeable is the albu- 
minoid and gelatigenous groups of bodies. 
It is true that these substances have not 
as yet been fitted by chemists with satisfac- 
tory formulsz, but surely they are not the 
less important on that account ? 

The woodcuts which illustrate the work are 

trashy, and contrast very badly with 

the excellent ones which adorn the pages of 

Dr. Hofmann’s ‘‘ Modern Chemistry.” This 

= ane however, Py some extent ag ~ 

per an inting, and e al- 

mirable a which sper dy theompbont of 

Printing the number f the section at the top 
instead o 

which in ovr Bere ordinary paging, 
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We have not as yet alluded to one of the 
most striking characteristics of Dr. William- 
son’s book—the novel and peculiar nomen- 
clature which he employs. He first pro- 

it, as we have already mentioned, to 
the Fellows of the Chemical Society, and it 
wasonthe whole well received, although many 
objections were raised to individual points. 
We have called it novel, but it would be 
more correctly described asa novel extension 
of the system employed in Gmelin’s colossal 
‘¢ Handbook ” (most ill-named of books), and 
some other works. We cannot stay to criticize 
it, and time alone can decide whether it will 
meet with acceptance at the hands of che- 
mists. Some very awkward names result 
from the alteration, of which we can men- 
tion no better instance than our old friend, 
basic acetate of lead, which we find some 
difficulty in recognizing under its new title of 
triplumbic-dioxyacetate ! 

Individual difficulties like this are, of 
course, unavoidable in any system, and must 
not be regarded as serious objections. But 
there is one alteration which Dr. Williamson 
has proposed and introduced in his book, to 
which we think it right to offer the strongest 
opposition. Many years ago, Gerhardt, ob- 
serving that the term “ acid” was usually 
bestowed upon the hydrogen salts of the so- 
called anhydrous acids, proposed to reserve 
this term entirely for such hydrogen-salts, 
and to distinguish the anhydrous acids, 
which he did not regard as true acids, by the 
name ‘‘ anhydrides.” This suggestion has, 
not without great difficulty, been carried 
into effect ; and yet now, with the change 
only just complete, Dr. Williamson wishes 
us to go back again, to call the anhydrides 
acids, and to p arm Ba the acids ‘ hydric 
salts.” Now, apart from the immense in- 
convenience which such a retrograde change 
would involve, there are most serious objec- 
tions to be made to its principle. 

To take the most obvious case, hydro- 
chloric acid is universally regarded as 
the very type and exemplar of an acid. 
If hydrochloric acid’ is not an acid, 
it‘is difficult to conceive what is. And yet 
if we adopt Dr. Williamson’s plan we must 
deny it all claim to the title, and learn to 
speak and think of at as “‘ hydric chloride.” 

e could not even say of it, as we might of 
an oxygen-acid, that it was the hydrogen-salt 
of an acid. Itis indeed difficult to believe 
that Dr. Williamson himself has any great 
confidence in his own suggestion, for we find 
that the organic acids, which are just as 
much salts of hydrogen as nitric utd itself, 
are uniformly described by him under their 
old names. 

Altogether, while fully admitting the value 
of Dr. Williainson’s book, we cannot but 
assert its marked inferiority to the excellent 
hand-book of M. Naquet, which is indeed 
one of the best elementary treatises we 
remember to have read. 

We have included in our list a little book 
recently published by Mr. Fearnside Hudson, 
of Manchester. We do so because he adopts 
the new notation, and not from any inten- 
tion of comparing his work with those 
that accompany it. A book which tells us 
that sesquioxide of manganese remains when 
oxygen is prepared from the binoxide, and 
suboxide of mercury when it is prepared 
from mercuric oxide ; that steam passed over 
red-hot iron yields protoxide of iron; and 
that describes chloric acid as possessing no 
bleaching powers; a book, moreover, that 
gives the formulz of twbd out of the three 
varieties of phosphoric acid incorrectly, and 
makes mistakes about the manufacture of 
phosphorus, can hardly call for serious com- 
ment. The author does not take the trouble 
to explain intelligibly the meaning and use of 
symbols, nor the lawsof combination by weight 
orvolume. He does not allude to such unim- 
portant matters as combustion and respira- 
tion, and defines chemical affinity in these 
remarkable words : ‘‘ Chemical affinity is the 
Rally of one substance for another.” But 

nen he compensates by giving us at length 
his own analyses of a wg black-ash, and 
soda-ash, and by elaborate descriptions of 











volumetrio methods, which will, no doubt, 
be invaluable to a beginner who does not 
know the meaning of the term ‘“‘atomic 
weight,” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


We have to record the death of Rehuel 
Lobatto, Professor of the Higher Mathematics 
at the ineering Academy of Delft since 1842, 
He was the author of several papers on mathe- 
matical subjects in Crelle’s Journal, Liouville’s 
Journal, and the Transactions of the Netherlands 
Academy. He was in the 69th year of his age. 

Tue Commission for introducing the metrical 
system into Austria held their first meeting at 
Vienna, a fortnight ago. Baron Wullerstorff, the 
Minister of Commerce, opened the ee 
with a short speech, in which he dwelt upon the 
necessity of adopting the system throughout the 
whole of Germany. The chair was then occupied 
by M. Ettingshausen, a EN EO member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and the President of 
the late Conference at Frankfort. The Com- 
mission, having heard the evidence of some 
members of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
the Executive, adjourned. At the next meeting 
the evidence of the no eee of Apothecaries 
and of the jewellers will be taken. It is pro- 
posed to introduce the French metrical system 
without any alteration. 

Tue last part of the Transactions of the 
Entomological Society of New South Wales is ex- 
clusively occupied by an article by Mr. William 
MacLeay, on ‘* The Genera and Species of the 
Amycteridex,” a group of insects strictly con- 
fined, we believe, to Australia. In describing 
and re-arranging this oy 9 sub-family of the 
Curculionidez, the author has the advantage of 
possessing the magnificent collection of hisfather, 
the late Mr. William Sharp MacLeay, which con- 
tains nearly 200 species allied to Amycterus. 

A Commission, consisting of the Master of 
the Mint (Professor Graham), Professor Tyndall, 
Dr. Percy, Dr. Frankland, Lieut. -Colonel Scott, 
R.E., and Captain Donelly, R.E., has been 
appointed to inquire into the cracking and 

adual destruction of the pictures in the South 

ensington Museum. According to the Building 
News, the asphaltum glazing is rapidly destroying 
many of the pictures. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE GLACIAL SUBMERGENCE. 
S the Rev. Mr. Fisher has done me the 
honour of addressing me on this subject, 1 
shall briefly answer. 


I am glad to find he abjures that d ical 
heresy, advanced by Adhémar and ered to 
by others, that, as the earth’s centre of gravity 


is displaced, the sea arranges itself in a spherical 
surface around the new centre of gravity. My 
letter was mainly intended to controvert that 
dogma, and all deductions of altered depth on 
the idea of a sphere. Mr. Fisher has made a 
meritorious attempt to find the curve of the wave 
surface ; but I fear his equation will not do, 
even as an approximation. This is certain, that, 
just as the moon produces a tide on the face of 
the earth exposed to her, and a similar tide on 
the opposite side twelve hours distant, so our 
ice-cap at the North will produce a flow of water 
towards the North Pole, and another to the 
South Pole. Now, as 7’ increases and becomes 
nearly equal the earth’s diameter, r will 
diminish, instead of increasing as it ought from 
the above consideration. Moreover, the equation 
is arrived at by still partially adhering to the old 
heresy ; 7’ is measured from the centre of gravity 
of the ice-cap, which latter is supposed to attract 
as if the whole mass of ice resided in its centre 
of gravity, which is not admissible, 

The real problem is one that requires all the 
refinements of the higher analysis. Isaac 
Newton could not have madea complete solution, 
since he died before ‘‘ Laplace’s Functions” 
were given to the world. Iam happy to say that 
a mathematician who has such resources at his 
command is engaged upon it, and his solution 
will shortly be published. 
prove that the wave produced by any reasonable 
mass of ice will be measured, in these latitudes, 
not by hundreds of fathoms, but by tens of feet. 
It must be borne in mind that little or no ad- 
ditional submergence will be gained by extrava- 
gantly adding to the quantity of ice; for the 
ocean will not bear such a drain, without being 
notably lowered. 

Mr. Fisher will pardon me for not observing 
on his judicious remarks on other parts of my 


I believe it will © 
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letter ; I must be brief, and my main object is 
attained. M. 





THE ZODIACS OF DENDERA. 
(No. IL) 
Killyleagh, 9th Feb., 1866. 

AVING prepared the way by my last letter, 
H I will now give the date of the zodiacs at 
Dendera. I say the date—not the dates—for I 
am satisfied that the two zodiacs were made at 
the same time, and are the work of one designer. 
The circular zodiac is an idealization of the 
positions of the heavenly bodies, such as could 
never exist in nature; while the rectilinear 
zodiac was intended to give their actual posi- 
tions on a particular day. If we project the 
heavens, as they appear at any particular time 
and place, on a plane surface, we shall have, as 
everyone knows, a circle with the zenith in the 
centre, the pole towards the north, and one-half 
of the ecliptic, or any other great circle, alone 
visible. Six only of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac could be visible. In the circle at Dendera, 
however, we have the pole in the centre, and 
around it all the twelve signs of the zodiac, the 
Crab being nearest to the centre, and the Capri- 
corn farthest from it. Instead of 90° all round 
the zenith, we have 115° all round the pole, 
represented as being visible together. The 
planets also are represented in this circle in posi- 
tions which they could never occupy in nature, 
Mercury and Venus being represented in oppo- 
sition. The fact is, that all the planets are 
placed in their several exaltations, as astrologers 
express it—namely, the signs of the zodiac where 
they are supposed to be most influential ; h in 
=, Uin @, ¢ in &, 9 in ¥, and 8 in m. Inan 
astrological papyrus published by Mr. Goodwin, 
which is unfortunately mutilated, all these 
exaltations, excepting that of Mars, are expressly 
named, There is no doubt that the first four of 
the planets are represented in the circular zodiac 
at Dendera in the signs above mentioned. As to 
Mercury, there may be a question. Some may 
think that he is rather in 2. In fact, the Lion 
is represented beneath him ; but then he is 
clearly beyond, a seated figure with a disk on his 
head, which is also over the Lion, and seems to 
be connected with it. The northern signs, being 
nearer the centre of the circle than the others, 
are necessarily crowded together. At any rate, 
Venus being in the Fishes, it is as impossible for 
Mercury to be in the Lion as in the Virgin ; and, 
as we are thus compelled to suppose the position 
an ideal one, we may safely Seoide a doubtful 
point by supposing Mercury to be, like all the 
other planets, in his exaltation—that is, in the 
Virgin. 

It is, then, I conceive, in the rectilinear zodiac 
alone that we can expect to find indications of 
the precise time when it was constructed. In 
this zodiac we have representations of the 
twenty-four hours, and also, if I do not mistake, 
of the Sun and Moon, neither of which is repre- 
sented on the circular zodiac. The zodiac which 
{ now consider is sculptured on two opposite walls. 
Six signs, beginning with v7 and ending with m, 
but, of course, in reverse order, are attended 
by the twelve hours of the night. The other 
six, from & to “ inclusive, are attended by the 
twelve hours of the day. Among these the five 

lanets are placed, Mercury in [| and Venus in 4, 
»0th in their respective houses ; Mars in x, the 
house of Jupiter, and Jupiter in T, the house of 
Mars ; and, lastly, Saturn in “, his own house. 
If the Sun be anywhere in this zodiac, he must 
be in the neighbourhood of Venus and Mercury. 
Now there is, in fact, a disk represented between 
these two planets, over the Bull. But there is 
no ureus such as is usually attached to the 
Sun’s disk ; nor is there a second disk or a 
crescent which could represent the Moon. It 
appears to me that both these objections can be 
removed by supposing that the disk over the 
Bull is intended to represent the Sun and Moon 
in conjunction, and that the zodiac consequently 
is to be referred to the day of some new Moon, 
when the Sun was in the Bull. This conjecture 
of mine appears to me to be fully corroborated 
by what I have observed on the circular zodiac. 
I have already mentioned a seated figure with a 
dlisk on his head over the Lion. A similar figure 
is placed in the Archer ; but in this instance the 
seat,is in a boat, the symbol of motion. Now, 
I have shown in my paper ‘‘On the Years and 
Months used by the Egyptians,” that the 
Egyptians had two lunar years—one fixed, be- 
ginning, as I then thought, at the new Moon next 
after the m8 a 4 solstice, and no doubt so 
beginning originally ; but, as it now a pears, 
inning in jater times at the new Moen ta the 
first month of the Sothic year ; the other, free, 
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/and sought to be concealed. 


or wandering, consisting of twelve months 
without intercalation, like the year now used by 
the Mahometans. I take it that the two seated 
figures with disks on their heads represent the 
commencements of the two lunar years ; that 
over the Lion the commencement of the fixed 
year, which occurred regularly when the Sun 
was in 2; that in the boat in the Archer, the 
wandering year ; and I infer from this that the 
wanderi banc year began when the Sun was 
in f, at the time when this zodiac was made. 
Its commencement goes through the signs in 
about thirty-three years, and can only be in any 
particular sign for two or three years at a time ; 
so that, if we knew about what time the zodiac 
was made, we could come very close to the exact 
year. 

Now, what I contend for is, that the Greek 
inscription on the Pronaos, the sign in which the 
Sun was when the free lunar year began, and the 
positions of the planets in the rectilinear zodiac, 
all point to one and the same time—-the 23rd May, 
A.D. 19. The Greek inscription commemorates 
the Emperor Tiberius as the reigning sovereign. 
This is undeniable; but I am not aware that 
anyone has made the remark that it must have 
been inscribed near the beginning of this 
Emperor's reign. I infer this from two facts. 
Heis called viov YeBacrod, ‘‘ the new Augustus.” 
Titles of this class are common among ourselves, 
but they soon wear away. ‘They naturally last 
the longer, the longer the former bearer of the 
title had held it. The old Augustus had been 
so called for more than forty years ; and this 
accounts for his successor being called ‘‘ the new 
Augustus” for several years. it is, however, 
very unlikely that he should continue to be 
called so for more than five or six years. The 
other fact I refer to appears to me a still stronger 
evidence against the supposition that the inscrip- 
tion was of a late date in the my of Tiberius. 
Immediately after the sign |. at the close of the 
inscription where the number of the year of the 
reign should appear, there is a mutilation of the 
inscription ; and again after the Emperor’s name, 
where the month and the day should appear. 
It is to me incredible that these mutilations 
should be accidental. They were evidently 
designed, and were the work of one who in- 
tended no disrespect to the Emperor, but wished 
to conceal the particular occasion in his reign 
when the inscription was cut. If it were cut at 
a late period of his reign, there would be far less 
on this point 
occurring within his reign, than if it occurred at 
an earlier one. But, in fact, there is an occasion 
in the early part of the reign of Tiberius, when 
we may well suppose that a demonstration might 
be made which would afterwards be regretted, 
I allude to the 
visit made to Egypt in a.p. 19 by Germanicus. 
Compliments weal then be paid to the adopted 
son of the Emperor, which the payers would soon 
discover not to be agreeable to the Emperor him- 
self, and which they would seek to conceal that 
they had paid. This, then, is one reason for 
assigning the construction of the zodiac and de- 
dication of the temple to a.p. 19. It was the 
year when Germanicus visited Egypt. Secondly, 
if wecount back eighty-seven free lunar years from 
llth May, a.p. 104—when, as I have proved in 
the paper above referred to, the free lunar 
year commenced—we reach the 15th Dec., a.p. 
19, when the Sun was inf. The circular zodiac at 
Dendera manifestly commences at the vernal 
equinox ; and the 23rd May and 15th December 
would then be in one year, seven lunar months 
distant. This limits the year of the construc- 
tion of the zodiacs to A.D. 19 or 20. Thirdly, 
I find that all the planets but Saturn were on 
the 23rd May, A.p. 19, in the signs indicated 
by the rectilinear zodiac. As to Saturn, he was 
near the end of ¥, and the zodiac places him in x. 
Possibly this was the result of miscalculation. 
The places of the planets in the zodiac are clearly 
caleliaedsteaih observed ; taken from some 
tablets similar to the Stobart ones, but, perhaps, 
calculated by less accurate tables. erha 
however, the designer of the zodiac knew that 
Saturn was really in &, but nevertheless placed 
him in +. Reasons may be given for this. There 
was no roomin ¥. It was completely occupied 
by the circum-polar constellations, which must 
go together, and of which this sign was con- 
sidered the proper place, by the Reure of the 
sign and the two goddesses of the hours. It 
would have been difficult to crowd in the figure 
of Saturn. Besides, v7 and « being both houses 


of Saturn, it was, in an astrological point of 
| view, of little consequence in which it was 


placed. It might also be considered an object 
to have the five planets in five consecutive si 
and to have them all above the horizon. th 
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rom v7 to x. Still, if any person 
that one of the five planes was out of the sign 
assigned to him, it will be for that person to dis- 
cover some other time in which all the five 
planets were in the signs where the zodiac 5 
them. I feel a very strong conviction it 
would be absolutely impossible for him to do so, 
unless he travel very far from the reign of Tibe- 
rius. Till this is done, I must retain my opinion 
that the 23rd May, A.p. 19, being new moon, 
was the time indicated by the Dendera sculp- 
tures. Epwarp HIncks. 


Saturn 
object 





THE SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 


(IL.) 
Hampton Park, Hereford, Feb. 18, 1866. 

HE astronomical evidences of motion are 

clear and palpable to the most superficial 
observer, and yet a long experience has shown 
that the right way of interpreting these evi- 
dences does not lie upon the surface, nor even 
flow from the most careful observations extended 
over any conceivable length of time ; indeed, 
the admission that to Copernicus is due the 
honour of discovering the motion of the earth— 
a fact which otherwise should have been handed 
down from the earliest ages as an obvious truth 
— places this beyond doubt. 

Although the motion of the earth is now a 
recognized doctrine, the evidence upon which its 
reception as a scientific do rests deserves 
careful study, as it must form the groundwork 
of all further advance. It is drawn from three 
sources. The difference in the length of the 
sidereal and solar day ; the difference in period 
between the sid and lunar month; and 
the annual passage of the sun round the 
zodiac. 

The first and second of these are separate but 
coincident illustrations of the same principle— 
that when an axis of rotation or focus of revolu- 
tion is itself moving in an orbit, a given radius 
extended from the axis or focus regains its 
parallelism in space, or completes a le full 
revolution, before resuming its primary relations 
of conjunction. anil 

The experimental demonstration of this prin- 
ciple is extremely simple ; for if the reader will 
stand before a round table with a straight line 
drawn from himself across it through its centre, 
and then, holding out his hand over and there- 
fore parallel to the line, turn completely round 
without otherwise moving from his place, he 
will find that on completing a le full turn 
his arm will be once more over and parallel to 
the line on the table—his hand between himself 
and its centre—the relations of conjunction and 
parallelism in space having been gained simul- 
taneously. But if now, starting from his re- 
| ampsee original position, Be via Sa a turn on 

is own axis he will, at the same time, walk one 
quarter round the table, he will find that when 
his arm is again parallel to the line, the centre 
of the table is at his side, and that he has to 
make another quarter turn to bring his hand 
between himself and that centre, when his arm 
is at = angles to the original line. Continuing 
his walk round the table to the other end of the 


line, while rom | another turn, he will now - 


find that to bring his hand into conjunction he 
has to take a further quarter turn, and so on 
through the succeeding quarters back again to his 
point of departure. So that, by the simple act of 
walking round the table while revolving u 
his axis, he has made five revolutions when 
counted from the wall of the room which he 
faced at starting, and but four when computed 
from the centre of the table. 

A very simple analysis will enable the reader 
to form a just estimate of the ing value of 
these relations. All that isn is that he 
should consider the walls of the room the zodiac, 
the centre of the table the sun, himself the 
earth, and his extended hand the meridian of ob- 
servation, or the moon, when he will immediately 
perceive that, just as his own motion round the 
table causes his hand to resume its parallelism 
to the line before pointing again to its centre, so 
does the motion of the earth cause the rotating 
meridian, or revolving, moon, to resume its 

lielism in space, or regain its zodiacal star of 
eparture, before returning into conjunction with 
the sun ; and therefore that the lar distance 
traversed by his hand from elism to con- 
junction represents the difference between 
sidereal and solar time ; and thus, by an inverse 
reading, he learns that this difference is caused 
by, and the measure in detail of, the orbital 
motion of the earth. 

If now, while walking round the table, he will 

compare the relations of its centre to the walls 
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circle of comparison, and himself as the revolv- 

i his motion round the table causes the 

artificial sun to pass in succession through all of 
the signs of the artificial zodiac, just as the sun 
cdadie dec. In this way he is enabled to 
demonstrate that the annu e of the sun 
through the signs of the zodiac is the reflection 
of the passage of the earth round itself. 

The proper motion of the earth is thus learnt 
by the apparent motion of the sun, itself caused 
by an actual retreat of the zodiac round the ad- 
vancing earth—such full retreat, or return of 
the sun to the same point in the same sign, 
bac | the measure of the full period of the 
revolution of the earth. 

A simple but very important law flows from 
these relations: that every full revolution in 

is measured by a full revolution of the 
circle of comparison. 

Under this law, if the sun is revolving in an 
orbit within the zodiac, its motion ought to cause 
such another revolution; and so on, for any 
further bodies similarly revolving. 

Two such revolutions are known—the reces- 
sion of the lunar nodes and the precession of the 
terrestrial equinoxes. But in these the zodiac is 
advancing in space instead of retreating. This 
change in the direction of the apparent motion 
can, however, be accounted for. It depends 
upon the position of the sun being more concen- 
trie to the ultimate centre of intra-zodiacal motion 
than the systemic position of the earth; for, 
according to the well-known law, that when a 
body is moving the most remote of any. two 
bodies on a line at right angles to its direction of 
motion appears to advance upon the intermediate 
body, since the earth here represents such an in- 
termediate body, it is necessary that, if the sun 
is moving, the zodiac should advance with it 
round the now retreating terrestrial system. 

The reason why the lunar node is the point 
through which the motion of the sun ought to be 

if it exist, is this—that it marks a 
elism to space, of the 

system, which may be considered re- 
latively persistent, so that as the sun carries 
the terrestrial system with it along its extensive 
orbit, the node necessarily retreats round the 
zodiac, Sn agence -u ny also, the reader can, 
if so disposed, simulate experimentally. All 
that he need do is hold a basin of water, with a 
cork floating near its margin, steadily in his hand, 
as he walks round the table, when—considering 
himself the sun, the basin of water the terres- 
trial system, and the cork the lunar node—he 
will now see that node retreat round the basin, 
just as the actual node recedes round the zodiac. 
And thus he will learn that the motion of the 
sun, did it exist, would cause just such a retreat 
of the lunar nodes as is recognized under obser- 
vation. Henry Prarv. 
(To be continued.) 
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REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GEroLogicaL.—Feb. 7.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
President, in the chair. 

Messrs. Thomas Belt, Prince of Wales Mine, 
Dolgelli ; Thomas John Bewick, Haydon Bridge ; 
Thomas Forster Brown, H.M. Deputy Gaveller 
of the Forest of Dean, Coleford ; John F. Camp- 
bell, of Islay, Neddry Kensington; William 

, 4 Gordon Place, W.; Anastasius Gowdas, 
M.D., Athens ; William Frederick Cowell Step- 
ney, 9, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, W. ; and John 
Young, M.D., Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
Jermyn Street, S.W., were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘On the Mode of Formation of certain 
Lake-basins in New Zealand,” by Mr. W. T. 
Travers, communicated by Sir C. Lyell, 
3 F.R.S., F.G.S. The author’s observa- 

had been chiefly directed to the neighbour- 
hood of the S 








Lake 
te. with Me rivers flowing out of them. 


rence of certain post-pliocene boulder-beds over- 
I older tertiary its in the vicinity of 
Arthur, Mr. Travers showed that that 
Owes its existence to the presence of 


aA ee arly, & mile and a in width, 
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valley. Similar facts were then described us 
having been observed at Lakes Howick and 


Tennyson ; and attention was specially drawn 
to their great mi an Lake Howick being 1,000 
feet rather less than half way and the 


others attaining a depth of several hundred 
feet. The valleys of the Rivers Dillon and the 
Clarence present abundant evidence of the 
former existence of enormous glaciers in them, 
and these the author descri in detail. In 
conclusion, Mr. Travers stated that, although 
he had confined his remarks to the lake-basins 
found amongst the — of the Spencer Moun- 
tains, he firmly believed that all the lakes 
which lie in the valleys of rivers debouching 
on the Canterbury plains owe their existence to 
moraine-dams which have the same foundations 
as the post-pliocene shingle of which the plains 
ihentedives are formed ; and that, therefore, the 
sites of those lakes were occupied by ice at the 
commencement of the period of depression, and 
so continued for some time after the re-emergence 
of the upper part of the plains above the level 
of the sea. 

2. “On the Occurrence of Dead Littoral Shells 
in the Bed of the German Ocean, Forty Miles 
from the Coast of Aberdeen.” By Mr. Robert 
Dawson ; communicated by Mr. T. F. Jamie- 
son, F.G.8. The occurrence of shells of Pur- 
pura lapillus, Litorina rudis, Solen siliqua, and 
Mytilus edulis, in a worn and semifossil condi- 
tion, at depths of 36, 40, and 46 fathoms, on the 
bank known as the ‘‘ Long Forties,’’ seemed to 
the author, in conjunction with other and well- 
known facts, to point to a time, towards the 
close of the glacial period, when the British 
Islands stood higher above the sea than 
they do at present. The fact of four 
species having been found in the course 
of one day’s dredging was, Mr. Dawson 
considered, sufficient to render it probable that 
they had lived and died where they were found, 
and did not owe their presence at that depth 
and distance fromland to any meré accident. 

3. ‘*On the Glacial Phenomena of Caithness.”’ 
By Mr. T. F. Jamieson, F.G.S. The glacial 
drift of Caithness occurs in sheets filling up the 
low troughs and winding hollows which form the 
beds of the streams, the rocks on the higher 








ground being either bare or hidden by a growth 
of peatand heather. It thins out at altitudes of 
from 100 to 150 feet, and its thickness is there- 
fore very variable, though it seldom much 
exceeds 100 feet. Mr. Jamieson first described 
the distribution of the drift beds over the area 
in question, their texfure and colour at the 
different localities where they occur, and the 
nature and appearance of the stones and boulders 
found in them ; he then noticed the broken state 
of the shells, the most common species being 
Cyprina Islandica, Astarte borealis, A. elliptica, 
Tellina calearea, T. Balthica, and Twurritella 
ungulina. The direction of the glacial markin 
on the rocks was shown to be pretty anifermaty 
from N.W. to8.E. (true), so that it must have 
been produced by a movement of ice proceeding 
from an external region to the N.W., and not by 
glacier-action proceeding from the interior of the 
country, as is the case in the midland region of 
Scotland. The glacial drift of Caithness and 
the old boulder-clay of the middle of Scotland 
resemble one another in their physical arrange- 
ment, but differ in the prevalence of marine 
organisms in the former; the absence of tran- 
quilly deposited glacial marine-beds, of moraines, 
and of gravel-hillocks, and the deficiency of valley- 
gravel in Caithness, are also points in which the 
lacial series of that area differs from that of 

entral Scotland ; and Mr. Jamieson inferred 
that, of the two series, the Caithness drift was 
the more recent. In conclusion the author 
described the deposits of the post-glacial period 
in Caithness, and showed that they did not 
differ materially from those occurring in the rest 
of Scotland. 


Feb. 16.—Annual General Meeting.—W. J. 
Hamilton, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the reports of the Council, 
of the Library and Museum Committee, and of 
the Auditors. The increase in the numbers of the 
society, and the flourishing condition of the 
society's finances, were stated to be very satis- 
factory. 

The President announced the award of the 
Wollaston Gold Medal to Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., 
D.C.L., &c., in recognition of the highly im- 
portant services he has rendered to the study of 
geology by his various original works, and for the 
masterly and philosophic manner in which he has 
treated the subject, both in developing the prin- 
ciples and in expounding the elements on which 
the science is founded; and, in handing the 
medal to that distinguished geologist, he more 
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cularly dwelt upon the great influence the 
establishment of Sir les’s eg system of 
classification, and his division of the terti 


strata into eocene, miocene, pliocene, and post. 
pliocene, had had in facilitating and aiding the 
study of tertiary geology ; but he also showed how 
great had been the immediate influence of the 


“‘ Prineiples of Geology ” when first unt. 
more than thirty-five years ago. Sir Charles 
the m expressed his 


Lyell, on se ( 
gratification at the honour which had been done 
him by the society, and remarked upon the in. 
creasing difficulty with which any single geologist 
could now keep pace with the progress of geology 
and its allied sciences. The President then stated 
that the balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston 
donation fund had been awarded to Mr. Henry 
Woodward, to assist him in carrying on his re. 
searches on the fossil crustacea, and placed it, 
together with a diploma to that effect, in the 
hands of that gentleman. Mr. Henry Woodward 
briefly thanked the society for this testimony of 
the interest they took in his researches, and 
referred to the greater advantages enjoyed by the 
younger paleontologists than had been within the 
grasp of their predecessors. 

The President then proceeded to read his Anni- 
versary Address, in which he discussed the 
progress of geology during the past year, pre- 
facing it with biographieal notices of lately 
deceased Fellows, Foreign Members, and Foreign 
Correspondents of the Society—namely, Henry 
Christy, Esq. ; Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. ; Dr. 
S. P. Woodward ; Lovell Reeve, Esq. : Nicholas 
Wood, Esq. ; G. E. Roberts, Esq. ; Dr. C. H. 
Pander; Prof. G. Forchhammer, and Dr. A, 
Oppel. 
he Ballot for the Council and Officers was 
taken, and the following were duly elected for 
the ensuing year: President: Warington We 
Smyth, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Vice-Presidents : 
Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. ; 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R,S. ; Sir Charles Lyell, 
Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S.; Prof. A. C. Ramsay, 
F.R.S. Secretaries: P. Martin Duncan, M.B. ; 
John Evans, Esq., F.R.S. Foreign Secretary : 
R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, Esq., F.R.S. Trea- 
surer : Joseph Prestwich, Esq., F.R.S. Council : 
H. W. Bristow, Esq., F.R.S.; P. Martin Dun- 
can, M.B.; Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S.; Earl of Enniskillen, D.C.L, 
F.R.S. ; Robert Etheridge, Esq., ¥.R.S.E. ; John 
Evans, Esq., F.R.S. ; R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, 
Esq., F.R.S.; William J. Hamilton, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S.; J. Gwyn 
Jeflreys. Esq., F.R.S.; Prof. T. Rupert Jones ; 
M. Auguste Laugel; Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.; J.\Carrick Moore, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. ; Prof. John Morris ; Sir R. I. Murchison, 
Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S. ; Robert W. Mylne. Esq., 


F.R.S. ; Joseph Prestwich, Esq., F.R.S. ; Prof. 


A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. ; Warington W. Smyth, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; Captain T. A. B. Spratt, 
R.N., O.B., F.R.S.; Lieut.-Col. R. Strachey, 
R.E., F.R.S.; Rev. Thomas Wiltshire, M.A., 
F.L.S. 

ZooLoGicaAL,—Feb. 13.—John Gould, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. Sclater made some remarks on some ad- 
ditions lately made to the Society’s menagerie, 

articularly an eared seal (Otaria) from ry 

orn, probably referrible to the species called by 
Dr. Gray Arctocephalus hookeri. Mr. Sclater 
also exhibited part of a collection of mammals 
and birds sent home from the vicinity of 
Nagasaki, Japan, by Mr. Henry Whitely. 

A communication was read from Dr. W. Baird, 
containing a description of a new species of 
monececious worm, proposed to be called Serpen- 
taria berryit. . 

A communication was read from Mr. T. 
Davidson, F.R.S., containing notes on some 
recent Brachiopoda, dredged by the late Lucas 
Barratt off the north-east coast of Jamaica, and 
now forming part of the collection of Mr. R. 
Macandrew. Five species were described by 
Mr. Davidson in this paper, three of which were 
considered to be new. 

A paper was read by Dr. A. Carte, on ‘A 
Species of Petrel from the Blue Mountains of 
Jamaica,”’ supposed to be undescribed. For this. 
bird, which Mad been spoken of by Mr. Gosse 
from report in his work on the ‘ Birds of 
Jamaica,” under the name of the ‘‘ Blue Moun- 
tain Duck,” Dr. Carte proposed the name 
Pterodroma caribea. 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram, Corr. Memb., com- 
municated a ‘‘Report on the Mammals of 
Palestine,” being a catalogue of eighty species, 
ye ee of which had een obtained by him 

i i ition to that country in 1864. 
“Mr W. It Flower read the first part of a 
memoir upon the osteology of the sperm whale 
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(Phyeter). Mr. Flower’s observations were based 
principally upon a rowc bg eg skeleton of this 

imal lately received by the Royal College of 
8 ns from the coast of Tasmania, and upon 
a skeleton recently obtained by the British 
Museum from the north coast of Scotland. Mr. 
Flower now confined his remarks to the vertebral 
column of this animal. 

A paper was read by Dr. J. E. Gray, contain- 
ing a revision of the genera of bats of the family 
Rhinolophide. 

Mr. Sclater read some notes on a collection of 
birds recently sent to him from Lima by Professor 
W. Nation, of that city, Corr. Member. One 
species was supposed to be new, and proposed to 
be called Myiobius nationi. 





Cuemicat.—Feb. 15.—Dr. E. Frankland, 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

Messrs. F. Epps, Theodore Maxwell, and W‘ 
Tho were admitted Fellows of the Society ; 
and Mr. G. B. Ferguson, B.A., Oxford ; Mr. 
Benjamin Nickels, Halifax; and Mr. W. H. 
Walenn, London, were elected. Professor F. A. 
Abel was substituted as Vice-President for Mr. 
R. Warington, who retires. Members of 
Council, Mr. Crookes, Mr. Field, Dr. F. Crace 
Calvert, Dr. Noad, and Dr. Letheby, in place of 
Messrs. Buckton, Duppa, Lawes, and C. G. 
Williams. Mr. Ernest T. Chapman read a paper 
on ‘* The Action of Nitrous Acid upon Naphthy- 
lamine ;” in the course of which 1t was shown 
that zince-ethyl, like other reducing agents, gave 
rise to the production of azodinaphthyldiamine, 
by virtue of reactions, which were first pointed 
out by Messrs. Perkin and Church. The author 
had likewise succeeded in producing a new body, 
having the formula C29 tho Ng O5. Mr. J. 38. 
Brown presented some ‘‘ Tables for the Calcula- 
tion of Vapour - density Determinations.” A 
paper on ‘The Action of Heat on Ferric 
Hydrate in presence of Water,” by Mr. Edward 
Davies, was then read. The author shows that 
by the long-continued action of heat, even under 
water, the ferric hydrate loses a considerable 
proportion—usually one-half—of its combined 
water, and = to a lower hydrate, or even 
to an anhydrous condition. From this obser- 
vation, Mr. Davies concludes that the natural 
bed of haematite ore may have been deposited 
from aqueous solution and become subsequently 
dehydrated by long exposure to moderate heat. 
A theoretical paper, entitled, ‘‘The Prognosis 
of Alcohols and Aldehydes,” by Professor H. 
Kolbe, of Leipsig, was read, and commented 
upon by the Chairman, Professor Wanklyn, and 
Sir Robert Kane, 





LINNEAN Society. — Feb. 15. — George 
Bentham, Esq., President, in the chair. 

William Bowman, Esq., William Bull, Esq., 
Charles Stewart, Esq., Henry Trimen, M.B., and 
Edward Wookes, M.D., were elected Fellows. 

Papers read : 1. ‘* Observations on the Origin 
and Geographical Distribution of Gum Copal in 
Angola ;” by Frederick Welwitsch, M.D., F.L.S. 
2. ** Contributions to the Lichen-flora of Northern 
Europe ;’’ by W. L. Lindsay, M.D., F.L.S. 3. 
A letter from Dr. A. Campbell to the President, 
‘Qn the Increase in the Number of Cinchona 
Plants in the Neilgherry Plantations.” 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL. — Feb, 20. —Dr. James 
Hunt, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected fellows: 
—Messrs. Alexander Aria, T. J. W. Bennett, 


Arthur B. Harris, M.D., Richard King, M.D., 








it in imap to account for our psychical and 
physical characteristics on the assumption that 
our fathers were Germans, or even half-Germans. 
The author insisted on the coin- 
oa span pear ancient i or - 

ymric languages, an e necessity for 
a good division and classification of psychical 
phenomena, considering that of Professor Bain 
to be the most simple, and, therefore, the best 
adapted to our pu . He considered the 
athletic character of the “ee in detail, point- 

test 


ing out that the ulk of the 
fighting men come from the western and nidland 


districts, He thought that their extraordinary 
will and energy was traceable to a pre-Teutonic 
rather than to a Teutonic source. onder was 


a characteristic emotion of the Germans, not of 
the English, He contrasted the sense of 
decency in England with the want of the analo- 
gous sentiment abroad. A allel was drawn 
between the Druidic and the Greek philosophy, 
and the eloquence of Britons, Greeks, and . 
lish was contrasted. The constructive power of 
the Britons, Greeks, Germans, and English was 
described and exemplified in mechanical skill 
and invention, in the drama, in architecture, 
music, and painting. The power of detecting 
hidden resemblances, and the power of receiving 
impressions, was discussed, as shown especially 
in the poetry, the philosophy, and the science of 
Greece, Germany, and England. The author 
concluded by pointing out the general - 
ment of the Greek character with the English, 
and with what is known of the ancient British 
character. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Feb. 19. Papers read : 
‘On Polygons of an Even Number of Sides,” 
Mr. Thomas Cotterill; ‘‘A Proof that every 
Continuous Function has a Root,” Professor de 
Mor A short discussion took place upon 
the latter. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers : Messrs. , 5 a Ashton, A. Cohen, C. F. 
Coutts, Edw. A. Hadley, R. Hunter, Brook 
Smith, J. M. Solomon, J. Stirling. 





Syvro-Ecypr1an.—Feb, 13.—B. H. Cowper, 
Esq., in the chair. 

A communication from Dr. Hyde Clarke re- 
specting the monument of Sesostris was read, 
the discussion upon it being postponed. 

A paper ‘‘ On the Book of Daniel,” by Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq., was then read. He considered all 
the promises as written after these events had 
happened, and therefore as so much history ; 
and from those events he endeavoured to assi 
a date to each several portion of the weg 
Chapter L to VI. contains the life of Daniel 
from his youth, under Nebuchadnezzar to the 
reign of Cyrus, King of Persia. Chapter VIL. 
forms a second portion, which mentions Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and therefore must be as 
modern as B.c. 170; in this portion four great 
kingdoms are described under the figure of 
animals, which seem meant for Assyria, Babylon, 


| Persia, and Greece, unlike the four kingdoms in 





James M‘Crevey, M.D., F. T. Poole, and Hugh | 


‘J. Semper. 


Mr. 
scribed a boy of the Banu Tribe of Africa. The 
boy was redeemed from slavery by the late Dr. 
Baikie, andis said to possess considerable intelli- 
gence, and to speak the four tongues of Hausa, 
Nufi, Banu, and Igbimo. He is evidently of a 
high caste tribe, and has the distinguishing 
marks of his people. 

A paper was then read by Mr. L. O. Pike, on 
‘*The Psychical Characteristics of the English 


People.” The author prefaced his remarks, by | 


stating that they only formed a portion of a 
larger work-—‘‘ The English and their Origin ”— 
in which the historical evidence, the philoso- 
phical evidence, and the evidence of psychical 
characters, are discussed. He endeavoured to 
show that there is no historical evidence which 
can prove the English to be mainly of Teutonic 
origin ; that the philological evidence can prove 
no more than a Teutonic influence, and cannot 


afford us the means of estimating the proportion 
of the different elements in our blood, and that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





l ine Robi + | celebrated 
alentine Robins then exhibited and de- | “| °°" 


the former portion, which were Babylon, Media, 
Persia, and Greece. Chapter VIII. forms a 
third portion, which again mentions Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and may be of the same date as the 
second portion. Missing Chapter [X., in Chap- 
ters X., XL, XII. we have a fourth portion, 
which again mentions Antiochus Epiphanes, but 
is rather more modern than the last, as it 
mentions his being recalled from his invasion of 
Egypt, by the tidings that Parthia and Armenia 
have rebelled against him. Chapter IX. is the 
fifth and most modern portion, containing the 
rophecy of seventy weeks, or 490 
years, which begin with the command of Cyrus 


that the Jews should return home and rebuild 
| their temple, and end with the overthrow of 


their king, Aristobulus, the Jewish government 
being changed from a monarchy to an aristocracy 
in the year B.c. 53, about which time, accordi 
to Mr. Sharpe, this portion of the Book ‘of 
Daniel was written. 





AnTIQUARIES.—Feb. 15.— Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Lewin read a paper ‘On the Site 
of the Holy Sepulchre,’ i he site he advo- 
cates is the traditional one ; and he disposes 
of the difficulty of its being within the city, 
by endeavouri to show that the second 
wall took a sudden turn eastward very near 
the point where the present Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre stands. His views are briefly 
these : 1. The first, or most ancient wall of Jeru- 
salem, encompassed the City of Jebus, or Sion ; 
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and the Castle of David i 
which the citadel of Herod’s 


piece 
ment which 
that enables us to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre —! Se pang bon 
3. The third was 
not till ten years after the cuniicien’ Siteein 
the second and third walls were several tombs— 
two now known as those of Joseph and Nico- 
demus, and the monument of the High Priest 
John, mentioned in Josephus. It is not un- 
reasonable, therefore, that our Lord should 
have been interred there.—Mr. Ferguson was 
present, and said that he still adhered to the 
theory put forward by himself, that the Mosque 
of Omar was erected in the time of Constantine, 
and covered the real site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—Mr. Hepworth Dixon remarked that the ques- 
tion was one which must be left to the decision 
of the spade, and referred to the labours of the 
Palestine Exploration Committee as likely to set 
it at rest. 





ARCHEOLOGIVAL. — Feb. 2. — The Marquis 
Camden, K.G., President, in the chair. 

The President observed that the arrangements 
for the London Congress had progressed satisfac- 
torily. The second week in July was mentioned, 
provisionally, as the time suitable for the meeting 
of the institute. The Dean of Westminster had 
consented to preside in the Historical Section ; 
Mr. Beresford Hope, President of the Institute of 
British Architects, in the Architectural Division ; 
Dr. Birch, Keeper of Antiquities in the British 
Museum, had accepted the presidency of another 
section ; and it was proposed to form a fo 
devoted to the vestiges of the earlier periods, an 
to the ethnological questions that have recently 
excited such extended interest. 

Mr. J. Weatherhead, Curator of the Museum at 
Leicester, described the Roman remains lately 
found in that town, the Rate of Antoninus. In 
December a large glass vase was disinterred at a 
depth of five feet, in Leicester. It bears a wheel- 
shaped device, of which Mr. Weatherhead sent a 
cast, apparently a sort of ‘‘ trade mark.” A vase 
of this description, of hexagonal form, is preserved 
in the British Museum—it was found at Barnwell, 
near Cambridge ; and another, in unusual wey 
vation, was dug up a few years since at St. Albans. 

Mr. Stuart, Secretary of the Scottish Anti- 
quaries, offered some remarks on a series of dia- 

rams of incised symbols on ancient pillar stones 
in Scotland. They include figures of an animal 
like an elephant, serpents, crescents, circular 
ornaments, and mirrors, combs, &. The symbols 
are found in outline on the erect stone monu- 
ments, and the same figures are found on 
cross slabs, with intricate sculptured decora- 
tion. Some of them are likewise found on silver 
plates, part of the great horde of treasure dug rm 
at Norries Law, in Fife. He also exhibi 
drawings of — lately found on the walls of 
caves in Fifeshire, to which attention had been 
called by Professor Sir James Simpson, and gave 
some historical details of such caves as retreats of 
early missionaries. The symbols here noticed are 
identical with those upon the pillar stones. As 
to the meaning of these devices, Mr. Stuart ad- 
mitted that the question is still one of — 
difficulty, from the want of analogous examples in 
other countries. He concluded by ing the 
necessity for careful examination of the cave- 
dwellings along the coasts of England and Wales, 
in which, as in those of Fifeshire, long unnoticed, 
valuable evidence might doubtless be detected. 
Mr. Stuart exhibited also diagrams of the cham- 
bered tomb in Orkney, in the mound of Maes- 
howe, near the Stones of Stennis. 

Mr. Smirke referred to some extracts from an 
undated instrument in the Record Office, in which 
the burning of oe in the Isle of Jersey is 
noticed ; the date had been assigned to the time 
of Edward L, and Mr. Smirke had suggested 
that the convictions of the persons in question 
had been contemporaneous with proceedings in 
France in 1321, when lepers in various ces 
were condemned for the crime imputed to them 
of poisoning wells for the purpose of extermi- 
nating the Christian tion. It was be- 
lieved that the Mahometan princes of Spain had 
engaged the Jews to aid in exterminating Chris- 
tianity, and that the agency of lepers had been 
employed in poisoning the wells. Mr. Smirke 

inted out difficulties that present themselves 
in the record concerning the lepers in J . 
He had succeeded, however, in discovering in th 
Rolls of the Justices Iti t of the Channel 
Islands, 17 Edward II., a of the conviction 








ing of the persons in question for the 


Caowite exhibited and gave some remarks 

on a hand-mortar of the beginning of the seven- 

teenth century, a rare weapon for firing grenades 

from the shoulder. It was fy i 

sion of General Lefroy, R.A., from the Royal 
Museum at Woolwich. 

Among relics brought for examination, were 
Roman pote , &@ lamp, &c., found rear Dor- 
chester, Oxfo e, between the Thame and the 
Isis, by Mr. Soden Smith. Kuttar daggars from 
Delhi end Oude, obtained from the Canning col- 
lection, were sent by Mr. J. Henderson. Mr. 
Dodd brought a representation of the figure of 
Edward the Confessor, from the east window of 
Romford Church. A fine painting of the Madonna 
with the infant Saviour, surrounded by angels, 
was exhibited by Mr. H. G. Bohn. It is exe- 
cuted in the style of the early Flemish school, 

ibly by Mabuse, on a gold ground. The 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott brought and described a 
silver scull, intended to be used as a reliquary ; 
and supposed to be of Spanish work, date, seven- 
teenth century ; the property of Mr. R. Copi, of 
Deptford. Mr. Lewis Hind laid before the society 
Po facsimiles of the illuminations of the 
reviario Grimani, in most part the masterpieces 
vf Memling, penned in the library of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. Mrs, Kerr sent from Vienna for presen- 
tation to the Institute, photographs of choice 
examples of medieval art from collections from 
that my: A document bearing the seal of 
Charles I., in unusually perfect condition, was 
brought by Sir T. E. Winnington, Bart., M.P.; 
“*The Original Declaration, thankfully laying 
hold of H.M. Free and General Pardon,” pub- 
lished by the House of Commons, June, 1660, in 
oe a of the King’s sign manual, issued at 
veda, April 4, was shown by Mr. H. Atkinson ; 
silver coins of Edward VI., by 
epys. A decorative pavement tile, de- 
vice a ke eg with a crown, was exhibited 
by the Rey. J. Beck, who contributed also an 
enamelled locket, containing a lock of hair of the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., ob- 
tained when her remains were found in Caris- 
brooke Church ; an oval watch, made by Bate- 
indy? 7? “= seg cha century ; 3 a re 
A eorge Chinnery, and a design for the 
lithdee of 1788. Me. J. Maclean exhibited 

three rubbings of brasses, one from St. Martin’s 
Church, Brunswick, the others from the Cathedral, 


and 
crime 
Mr. 


some Engli 
Mr. E. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Feb. 14.—Mr. H. 8. Cuming, in the chair. 

The first part of the evening was occupied in the 
examination of imens of Roman and other 
pottery, followed by the exhibition of severa! 
parts of the equipments of the ancient archer. 

_ Rev. E. C. —— eed li pence 
tothe meeting a re ist, entitlec 
*‘Fasti Cicestreuses.” hes been compiled by 
him to complete, so far as Chichester is con- 
cerned, the work n by Peter le Neve and 

by Mr. us Hardy. With infinite 

pains Mr. Walcott has collected the names of 
the dignitaries of Chichester Cathedral, from its 
foundation under William the Conqueror, and of 
all the prebendaries from the fourteenth century, 
or from the first endowment of the prebends. In 
seme instances this information is carried back 

nearly as far as that concerning the dignitaries. 
The value attaching to such a work was pointed 
out, from the facility which a collection of ancient 
authentic names affords in the determination of 
dates in undated documents, and it was more- 
over shown to be highly su ive in examples 
of names taken from it. For instance that of 
John Brackenbury, master of the new work of 
St. Mary 8 Chancellor of Chichester in 
1483, and Pig ar of Lincoln, was, it is highly 
probable, the builder of the Brackenbury Tower 
at Barnard Castle, for the designation of which 
Surtees coyld find no reason, except it were built 
by some member of a family of that name which 
was seated in the neighbourhood. A somewhat 
similar suggestion pointed to the probability 
that the beautiful market cross of Chichester was 
o> by John Cloos, the Dean, who died in 
1 and seems to have been a member of the 

ely as Nicholas Cloos, the prefectus of 

the work of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. 
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Sussex Archeological Society (through Mr. 
Campkin) a fine plese of Flemish tapestry, be- 
lo to a period of rather declining taste. 
Several exhibitions of embroidery were made, 


and Mr. Hunter displayed hater of the cloth- 
of-gold woven for een , Victoria’s coronation 
ceremony. 


ActuaRigs.—Jan. 29.—Mr. Sprague, M.A., 
read a paper on ‘‘The Limitation of Risks,” 
being an essay towards the determination of the 
maximum amount of risk to be retained by a 
Life Insurance Company upon a single con- 
tingency. The paper was professedly prepared 
as a guide on this question, but the principles 
educed were of very general application, and 
might be applied with great advantage in esti- 
mating the probable losses in most large com- 
mercial and financial operations, such as fixing 
the limit at which discounts or advances might 
be safely made upon the credit of a single indi- 
vidual. With regard to life assurance, the risks 
of placing large stakes dependent upon a few 
issues varied with the special circumstances of 
the company, and also with the nature of the 
risk itself. But in all cases the larger the area 
over which the risks were distributed, the 
steadier would be the results, and the greater 
the measure of safety consequently secured. 
Having fixed the maximum limit of safety in the 
case of a single life, double or treble that amount 
might be retained upon the longest liver of two 
or three lives. A larger risk might be retained 
upon an old life than upon one younger. An 
office might, after a time, increase its holding 
upon the same life. These points and many 
others of great practical importance were eluci- 
dated and confirmed by mathematical demonstra- 
tions. 





ArcuiTEcts.—Feb. 12.—Mr. George E. Street, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary (Mr. C. F. Hayward) 
read the reports of the Examiners and Modera- 
tors 2 ee to conduct the Voluntary Archi- 
tectura 
that all the candidates who had presented them- 
selves had passed their examination as under :— 
Examiners—Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., Edwin 








Nash, and John W. Papworth, Fellows; Mode- 
rators—Charles Fowler, jun., and T. Roger 
Smith, Fellows. List of candidates who have 
passed the examination py eed arranged : 
Class of Distinction—T. H. Watson (Associate 
R.LB.A.), 9 Nottingham Place, Marylebone 
Road, W. Class of Proficiency—J. 8. Edmes- 
ton, 5 Crown Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; 
F. Hunt (temporary student, R.1.B.A.), 17 
Upper Belgrave Place, 8.W. ; R.S. Wilkinson 
(temporary student, R.1I.B.A.), South Penge 
Park, S.E. ; T. Wonnacott, West Street, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the examiners and 
moderators for their valuable services, and for 
their general management of the examination, 
was passed. The Hon. Secretary also announced 
that the Pugin Travelling Studentship for 1866 
had been awarded to Mr. Hubert J. Austin, of 
20 Spring Gardens, 

A paper on the Cathedral of St. Canice and 
other Architectural Antiquities at Kilkenny, 
Ireland, by Mr. T. Newenham Deane, Fellow, of 
Dublin, was read by Mr. J. P. Seddon, hono- 
rary secretary, which was followed by an inte- 
resting discussion, in which the Chairman, 
Professor Donaldson, Past-President, and Mr. 
Seddon, Fellows, Mr. Hills; and Mr. Morris, 
Associates, took part, and a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Deane having been carriedj by acclamation, 
the meeting adjourned till Monday, the 26th 
instant. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, MANCHESTER. 
—Feb. 6.—Mr. J. P. Joule, F.R.S., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

The Chairman adverted to the loss the society 
had experienced by the unexpected death of Mr. 
Parry. 

Mr. Baxendell said that the system of fore- 
casting the weather, and particularly the occur- 
rence of cyclone storms, had been introduced 
into India by Mr. Pogson, the Government 
astronomer at the Royal Observatory, Madras. 
The first trial was made on the 25th November 
last, when the indications of a distant but ap- 
proaching cyclone induced Mr. Pogson to send a 
notice to the Governor, Sir William Dennison, 
who me Na a number of mounted sepoys to 
convey the information to various officials and 
direct them to prepare for the coming storm. 
Next day, uprooted trees on shore and disabled 
ships in the roadstead, showed that the indi- 
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cations had been rightly interpreted. On the 
4th December, the weather had again a very 
threatening appearance, and the officials of the 
Marine Department ordered all the vessels in the 
roadstead to put to sea ; but Mr. Pogson, guided 
by the principles which had served him so well 
on the 25th November, concluded that a cyclone 
was ing far to the south, but would not ap- 

roach sufficiently near to cause a severe gale at 

adras, and he therefore ventured to send the 
message ‘‘No need, the storm will not come 
here,” and the result fully justified the confi- 
dence he had placed in his conclusions. 

A paper was read entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
Origin of Several Mechanical Inventions, and 
their Subsequent Application to Different Pur- 
poses.” Part III. By J. C. Dyer, Esq., V.-P. 


Microscopical and Natural History Sections,— 
Jan, 29.—Mr. J. Sidebotham in the chair. 

The following specimens were exhibited : Two 
figures of the gills of fungi on glass, made by the 
dropping of their spores, by Sir J. Herschel, 
exhibited by Mr. Sidebotham ; also similar o 
prepared by Mr. Sidebotham. Small cyclo- 
phorus-like shells, with a considerable part of 
the later growth free, and strangely contorted, 
from Borneo, by Mr. Sidebotham. Loneia of some 
Indian plants, mounted for the microscope, by Mr. 
Hurst. Mounted Foraminifera, from shore sand, 
Port Adelaide, South Australia, by Dr. Alcock. 

Mr. Linton said that the abundent appear- 
ance last year of the humming-bird hawk-moth 
had afforded many collectors and admirers of 
nature excellent opportunities of watching this 
interesting and amusing insect. During the 
time when the insect was abundant, many 
letters referring to it appeared in the Times 
newspaper, and in these it was constantly stated 
that the insect visits only scarlet or bright 
coloured flowers, such as the scarlet geranium 
and the verbena ; but, if closely watched, it will 
be found not to confine itself to any particular 
flower, and he had known it choose the sweet- 
williams, even when on the decline, and when 
there was abundance both of geraniums and 
verbenas in the garden. Mr. Linton also an- 
red the butterfly, Grapta C. 
album, from the larva taken by himself at 
Abergale. 


Physical and Mathematical Section.—Feb. 1.— 
Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., President of the 
Section, in the chair. 

The ‘Results of Rain-gauge Anemometer 
Observations made at Eccles, near Manchester, 
during the year 1865,” were communicated by 
Mr. Thomas Mackereth. 

Mr. Baxendell read a ‘‘ Note on the Variable 
Star S Coronez,” and also a communication ‘‘ On 
the Determination of the Mean Form of the 
Light-curve of a Variable Star.” 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY. 
Actuaries, 7.—*On Organization and its Application to 
Assurance Companies,” Mr. W. P. Pattison; “On Dual 
Arithmetic,” Rev. Walter Mitchell. 


Barris Arcurrects, 8. 


GeoerapuicaL, 8.30.—Sir Roderick I. Murchison in the chair 
“ Exploration of the River Purds ” (adjourned paper), Mr. W. 
Chandless. 

TUESDAY. 

Royat Instirvtion, 3.— On the Non-Metallic Elements,” Pro« 

fessor Frankland. 


Enerveers, 8.—‘‘ The Hydraulic Lift Graving Dock,” Mr. Edwin 
Clark. 


Ernnowocicat, 8.—‘*On the True Assignation of the Bronze 
Weapons, &c.,” Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Frederick Lub. 
bock ; ‘On the Origin and History of Written Languages,” 
Mr. John Crawfurd. 


Zootocicat, 8.30.—“ On the Genus Brahmea,” Mr. A. G. 
Butler ; ‘On the American Caprimulgidwe,” Mr. P. L. Sclater. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Society or Arts, 8.—Report by the Secretary “‘“On the Results 
of the Art Workmanship Competition from its Commence- 
ment.” 

THURSDAY. 

Royat Instituriox, 3.—‘*On the Non-Metallic Elements,’ 
Professor Frankland. 

Lixwean, 8.—‘* On Circulation and the Formation of Wood in 
Plants.” Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Cuemicat, 8.—“Chemical Action of Sunlight,” Mr. C. R. 
Wright ; “‘ New Cornish Minerals,” Professor Church. 

Roya, 8.30. 

Anriquarties, 8.30. 

FRIDAY. 

Royat Institution, 8.—“*On Portraiture: its Fallacies and 
Curiosities as Connected with English History,” Mr. G. 
Scharf. 


Puriotoercat, 8.— On the Prepositions Re and Pro, their 
Origin and Primitive Meaning,” Professor T. Hewitt. 
SATURDAY. 


Rorat Instrretion, 3.—“ On Structural and Systematic 
Botany,” Rev. G. Henslow. 
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ART. 


R. BOHN has issued a new edition of Sey- 
mour’s Humorous Sketches, with a descrip- 
tive list of the plates, and a biographical notice 
of the artist. P nacwendi sketches hold an inter- 
mediate position between those of Gilray and 
Leech ; they are less coarse than the first, and 
simpler and broader in their humour than the 
last. The point of most of Seymour's jokes 
lies in the difficulties and scrapes of cockney 
sportsmen ; but, with one or two exceptions, they 
are inferior to Leech’s rting career of the 
inimitable Mr. Briggs. Land was not only a 
humourist, but, in a genial way, a satirist as 
well. He described our whole life ; and in re- 
resenting the winning grace, and the beauty of 
ealth and purity in our English women and 
children, he has the honour to hold the first 
place. Seymour has none of all this. His 
sketches are only what they profess to be, 
simply comical; they have the same sort of 
humvur that amuses us in itomimes, a 
humour which has its source y in grotesque 
extravagance, and partly in the boisterous reck- 
lessness of high spirits. Two cockneys have 
caught a sparrow, which they have tied by the 
leg to the top of a stile ; one from a distance of 
five feet is just going to fire at it; we see coming 
round the corner of a wall a ae divine, who 
will infallibly receive the whole charge in his 
stomach. In another sketch, a cockney, who at 
once reminds us of Mr. Winkle—of whom heis, we 
believe, actually the protutype—has shot a small 
bird on a hedge; he has at the same time 
peppered a gardener on the other side, and 
smashed half of the glass in the greenhouse. He 
is leaning over the hedge, gratified at his 
success, and in a polite and amiable manner 
says, ‘* Will you have the goodness to hand me 
that little bird?” The gardener is holding his leg, 
dripping with blood, and is speechless wit. 
agony. Nothing can be more intensely ludicrous 
than the whole scene, and for such broad and 
comical incidents Seymour is unsurpassed. The 
preface is exceedingly interesting ; it gives an 
account of the origin of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” 
the success of which Mrs. Seymour thinks 
was owing to her husband’s sketches ; ‘‘ while,” 
as the editor naively remarks, ‘‘ everybody else 
will be apt to think that Mr. Dickens’s writing 
had a great deal to do with it.” It appears that 
it was first proposed to give the adventures of a 
club of cockney sportsmen in monthly numbers, 
illustrated by Seymour; but Mr. Dickens ob- 
jected to this, on the ground that he did not 
ow enough of pong matters, and that the 
scheme was already hackneyed. ‘‘My views,” 
he says, ‘‘ being deferred to, I thought of Mr. 
Pickwick, and wrote the first number, from the 
on ag of which Mr. Seymour made his 
ing of the club, and that happy portrait of 
its founder, by which he is always recognized, 
and which may be said to have made him a 
reality. I connected Mr. Pickwick with a club be- 
cause of the original suggestion, and I put in Mr. 
Winkle expressly for the use of Mr. Seymour.” 


MUSIC, 


GOUNOD’S “ TOBIAS.” 


[* M. Gounod would write and bring out 
what we English call an “‘ Oratorio,” it 
would be the most interesting thing which 
could happen in the world of music. A few 
years ago, Meyerbeer was meditating such a 
project, had even promised, it was said, a work 
or a Birmingham Festival. Now that he 
is gone, M. Gounod is the only man of whom 
we have aright to expect that, if he ever se- 
riously tries his powers on Oratorio, what he 
produces will be worth listening to. Such an 
Oratorio, indeed, as he may write, will not 
be, any more than Meyerbeer’s could have 
been, on the old canonical model ; his re- 
jection hitherto of contrapuntal forms being 
pretty clear evidence that he would never 
venture on the same ground with Handel and 
Mendelssohn ; but it has yet to be shown 
that the fugue form is essential to the treat- 
ment of musical drama without action. The 
usage of a century or two has certainly gone 
far to consecrate the rule ; but it is open to 
genius of the Gounod or Meyerbeer quality 
to initiate another rule, and prove that the 
musical rendering of sentiment and passion, 
heroic or religious, can be given otherwise 
than by iteration of the old scholastic pat- 
terns. Any one, however, who fancied, on 
seeing an announcement of ‘ Tobias,” an 








| would say that this 





Oratorio by the composer of “‘ Faust,” that 
this problem was going to be solved, must 
have been grievously disappointed by the per- 
formance of last week. The expectation of an 
‘‘ Oratorio,” considering all that the word 
connotes to English ears, was quite certain 
to prejudice the chance of its success. 
‘* Tobias ” is merely a dramatic fragment ; it 
might perhaps be called a Sacred Cantata: but 
it is hardly even that. M. Gounod has indeed 
entitled it ‘‘ Petit Oratorio,” but he had 
better have said ‘* Scene from an Oratorio.” 
How it came to be written, we know not, 
unless it was an ‘‘ étude” for a larger work, 
not a sketch, but a finished fragment. As 
this, therefore, it is to be 7» It is a 
fragment so beautiful, so full of power, that 
in listening to it, one is tempted to wish that 
M. Gounod would brace himself up to 
writing an Oratorio for England. We say 
for England, because it is here that he would 
best see what a power the unacted, and there- 
fore more poetical, form of musical drama, can 
have over the people ; a power so great as to 
give, perhaps, in the long run, a great Ora- 
torio a stronger hold on the world than ever 
a great opera can have. But for the present 
we must not complain. If the composer of 
*¢ Faust ” is really hard at work on ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,” the world will be the richer for 
every day that he s6 spends ; and it must be 
confessed that the éclat attending the making 
of popular operas may well tempt any am- 
bition. It was only the other day, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, that ‘‘ Elijah” was 
sung for the first time in some leading Ame- 
rican city—(we forget which ; it might have 
been Boston or Philadelphia)—the occasion 
being the appearance of our English soprano, 
Madame Parepa ; and it is only a year since 
the same masterpiece was first performed in 
Paris ; while “ L’Africaine” is already be- 
coming familiar to two hemispheres, from St. 
Petersburg to San Francisco. 

This little Oratorio-fragment, then, ‘‘ To- 
bias,” needs no long description. The 
tableau, for there is scarcely enough action 
to make it a story, presents four characters : 
old blind Tobit, Anna his wife, young Tobit 
the son, and Raphael the angel. e old 
couple are introduced grieving over the ab- 
sence of theirson. ‘They indulge in sundry 
laments, meditations, and admonitions. Then 
the son comes back, the angel with him, and 
cures the old man’s blindness ; the medita- 
tions give way to glorification, and the piece 
is finished. The servants of the house at the 
opening of the scene, and afterwards an in- 
visible company of angels, furnish the chorus. 
The music is of the kind which no one can 
help enjoying who enjoys ‘ Mirelia,” 
**Faust,” or the ‘St. Cecilia Mass.” The 
listener finds in it fresh evidence, if any were 
wanted, that in colour rather than form, in 
melodiousness rather than melody, in rich- 
ness of treatment rather than in transparency 
of idea, lie the secrets of the composer’s power. 
Every page, nearly every bar of it, suggests 
the Gounod style, or, as unfriendly critics call 
it, the Gounod mannerism. The orchestration 
has the same violet tinge that we are now so 
familiar with—harps, muted strings, subtle 
entries of horns, tremolo accompaniments, &c. 
—these and the rest of M. Gounod’s armoury 
of orchestral devices are used without stint. 
We do not find the result the less beautiful for 
not being new; but it may be added, as a 
mere matter of record, that the music, taken 
as a whole, seemed to make a very slight im- 
pression upon the audience assembled in St. 
James’s Hall at its first performance. Many 
was due to the 
comparative monotony of treatment, 
which must result from an abandon- 
ment of the old contrapuntal forms. The 
question is a fairly open one. Certainly the 
fugue, with all its varied development, gives 
the musician who learns how to handle it 
an immense magazine of resources, to resign 
which is no small thing. M. Gounod, in 
fact, resigns it, for the single passage of 
vocal counterpoint in ‘‘ Tobias” occurs in 
such a strange fashion as to su a wonder 
how it came to be there. It is in the chorus 
where the people celebrate the return of 
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the son to his home. The tenors 
lead off with a bold phrase, which sounds 
like the opening of a regular fague this is 
taken up by the other parts in due course, 
but, before anything is made of it the subject 
vanishes, and the piece subsides into 
harmony, with even motion, on a different 
theme and in a different rhythm. The rest 
of the chorus is as beautiful as can be 
desired, but the introduction of ascrap of coun- 
terpoint in this capricious, happy-go-lucky 
way, has an odd macaronic effect. olastic 
rules are evidently fetters to M. Gounod. 
With what delightful freedom he can move 
when he follows his own impulses, is well 
shown in the first chorus of the piece, 
where the people are trying to comfort 
the mother in her grief at her son’s absence. 
The pathos of this is irresistible ; the effect of 
a beautiful stream of melody (in the triplet- 
rhythm which M. Gounod is so fond of) 
being heightened by orchestration abound- 
ing in the most delicate touches of expres- 
sion. This is followed by a meditative air for 
the bass (old Tobias), in chorale rhythm, and 
with a flowing quasi-ecclesiastical accom- 
paniment for the stringed band. The last 
strophe of this is given to the chorus 
in unison, a sufficiently familiar expedient, but 
the stately march of the melody makes it 
here appropriate as well as effective. The 
return of Tobias junior, who is of course a 
tenor, introduces the principal air in the 
work (‘‘Father, thine arms about me 
throw.”) Mr. Reeves put so much nobilit 
of expression into this, that it was sally bial 
to estimate the naked merits of the — 
sition. Every bar of it recals the hand t 
wrote ‘‘ Salve dimora,” and it would be hard 
to say that it is less beautiful. A quartett 
which follows this is not remarkable for 
anything more than the habitual smoothness 
of the composer’s part-writing; but an 
instrumental interlude, which is  sup- 
posed to accompany the invocation before 
the performance of the miracle, is one of 
the gems of the piece. _Its “‘ linked sweet- 
ness ” conveys the same feeling of languorous 
enchantment that is breathed in the vision- 
music of the first act of ‘“‘ Faust.” From this 
point the music seemed to us (s i 
comparatively) to flag. The chorus whi 
describes the fact of the miracle is scarvely 
worthy of the dramatic crisis, in spite of its 
pompous instrumentation ; the triumphal 
song of Raphael (which was nobly sung by 
ame Sherrington) has a large and statel 

flow about it ; and the final chorus of z 
has several fine points ; but neither piece 
had enough of the fougue which one in- 
stinctively demands in a final scene. On 
the whole, we shall think of ‘* Tobias,” 
unless other ormances alter the im- 

ression, as a fine fragment, full of beauties, 

ut marred by inequalities. It testifies, 
most amply, to the genius of the composer ; 
but it has throughout the air of an experi- 
ment, and leaves the listener in doubt 
whether he considers the experiment snccess- 
ful or not. 

Of the other pieces performed at the con- 
cert referred to, among which were a lovely 
Be gp Verum,” an ‘*O Salutaris ” for tenor 
solo, anda noble setting of the ” 
the Waters of Babylon,” we a Ph 


a for the present. The whole of 
these were so beautiful, that we may reckon 
on heari them again, ibly from 


Mr. Benedict and his choral society, who 
are entitled to our thanks for producing all 
at once such a treasure of new and lovel 
music. A society which begins its work wi 
so much spirit deserves to prosper. The 

rformance was, indeed, far feet perfect ; 

ut it was many d above the usual 
standard of “first nights.” The soloists on 
the occasion were ides those already 
named) Madame Rudersdorff (the Anna of 
** Tobias ”), Miss Whytlock, who is coming 
forward as a serviceable contralto, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Patey. 
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STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
their Nature and Treatment. By James Hzwr, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “A Manual of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.; or of the Author, 

Ore House, near Hastings. 








Just ready, price 3s., 


THE CHURCH of IRELAND: her 


History and Claims: Four Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge by Cur. Worpsworrn, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, price Sixpence, 


CHRISTIAN AUTHORITY 


and 
CHRISTIAN LIBERTY : A-Sermon at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on Sunda Evening, Tan. 2s, 1806 B the Rev. W. H. Fre. 
“MANTLE, M.A., tor of St. : Maryle re, and Cha: 
jain to the Lord Bishop of Lenden.” ; = 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





13 Great Mar.ponoven Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 


LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. LiL. and IV., com- 
pleting the Work. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture and 
Captivity. By W.J.C. Moens. Second Edition, Revised, 
with Additions. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

‘© We have followed Mr. Moens in his adventures with plea- 
sure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural.”— 
The Times, Feb. 6. 


PROM CADET to COLONEL. The 


Record of a Life of Active Service. 5 Major-General Sir 
Tomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 


AND LETTERS: including numerous Original Doeuments, 
By Exizapern Coorrer. 2 Vols. With Portrait, 21s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1866. Under the especial Patronage 
of Her Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 35th 
Edition. 1 Vol. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
31s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR: 
Forming the + w Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s “‘ Stan- 
dard Library.” “s., bound and Illustrated. 

“ We have seldom me* w.th a work more rivh in fun, or more 


generally delightful.” —S¢ tnaurd. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “Christian’s Mistake,” &c. 2 Vols. 
‘* This is another of those pleasant tales in which the author 
of ‘ John Halifax’ speaks out of a generous heart the purest 
truths of life.”"—Zxaminer. 


GREATHEART. By Walter Thornbury. 


“Mr. Thornbury now for the first time gives us a work of 
prose fiction, descriptive of modern society, and we are able to 
congratulate him on the considerable measure of success that 
attends his attempt in a new direction.”—Athenceum, 

** A well-written novel, full of interest.”—Observer. 


GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author of 
“A First Friendship.” 3 Vols. 

“A well-written and interesting story. There is abundance 
of incident and action to keep up the reader’s interest and ab- 
tention to the end. Itissure to become popular with all who 
pow ag in original and clever delineation of character.”— 
The Reader. 


MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of | 


“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 Vols. 
Also just ready in 3 Vols., 
___ BEYOND THE CHURCH. 


On Tuesday next, 2s. 6<., 


THE GEOLOGY AND SCENERY 


OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND: Being Two Lectures | 


given at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With 

Notes and an Appendix. =z James Nicot, F.R.S.E., 

F.G.S., &c., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Next week will be 


published, 
HAMILTON versus MILL: a Tho- 


rough Discussion of each Chapter in Mr. John Mill's 
Examination of Hamilton's Logic and Philosophy. Begin- 
ning with the Logic. Part 1., on Chapters 17, 18, and 19. 


Bisbee . EACASEL AE & STEWART. 
London : 8 IN & ©O. Oxford: RIVINGTONS, 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


DURING THE YEAR 1865; 
With the Size, Price, Pub!tisher, and Month of Publication. 


Svo, 


A BIOGRAPHY OF ADMIRAL SIR 
| B. P. V. BROKE, Bart., K.C.B. 
By 


y the Rev. JOHN G. BRIGHTON, Rector of Kent Town. 


Dedicated by express permission to his Royal Highness 
Prince Alfred. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND. 
By LOUIS BLANC 
2 Vols., post Svo. 


TURKEY. 
By J. LEWIS FARLEY, F.8.S., Author of ““ Two Years in Syria.”’ 
With a Portrait of his Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo. 


|A HISTORY OF BANKS FOR 
SAVINGS: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
OF RECENT GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL MEASURES 
FOR SAVINGS, ANNUITIES, &c. 

By the Author of “* Her Majesty's Mails.” 
With a Photograph of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. $vo. 








NEW NOVELS. 
THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 
3 Vols., post 8vo. 


THE WHITE FAVOUR. 
By HENRY HOLL, Author of “The Kin % Mai.” 
3 Vols. 


UNCONVENTIONAL. 


By the Author of “St. Agnes’ Bay.” 3 Vols. 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
By MRS. DUFFUS HARDY. 
2 Vols, 





NOW READY. 


A THOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB 
ROY CANOE, 


ON THE DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, REUSS, AAR, 
MARNE, THAMES, MAINE, SEINE, MEUSE, AND 
THE LAKES OF CONSTANCE AND LUCERNE, &c. 

By J. MACGREGOR, Trin, Coll., Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 

With Illustrations. Small post 8vo, price 5s, 


SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHINESE: 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR RELIGION, GO- 
VERNMENTAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND BUSINESS 
CUSTOMS AND OPINIONS, 

By the Rev. J. DOOLITTLE, Fourteen Years Member of the 

Fuhchou Mission of the American Board. 
With 150 Illustrations. 3 Volum, S8vo, 24. 


THE STRUCTURE of ANIMAL LIFE. 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
With 46 (ustrative Diagrams. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 64. 


MISS BIDDY FROBISHER ; 
A SALT-WATER STORY. 
By the Author of “Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, cloth, &. 


A WALK FROM LONDON TO THE 
LAND’S END; 


WITH NOTES BY THE WAY. 
By ELIHU BURRITT (“The Learned Blacksmith "), Author 
of “ A Walk from London to John O’Groat’s.” 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 





RAILWAY EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
BOOKS. 


MY LADY LUDLOW. By Mrs. Geen. 2s. 6d. 
GAYWORTHYS (The). Illustrated, boards, 1s. 6d. 
FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. 1s. 6d. 
KING'S MAIL. By Hewer Hows. 2. 6d. 

LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 2s. 6d. 

PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. 2s. 6d. 
BUBBLES OF FINANCE, 2s. 6a. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON 
House, Ludgate Hill. — 
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THE GENTLE 


24 FEBRUARY, 1866. 








LIFE SERIES. 





Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound, forming suitable Volumes for Presents. 
Cloth, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 





THE GENTLE LIFE: 


Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character of Gentlemen and 
Gentlewomen. Seventh Edition, price 6s. 


‘The writer's notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. 
He surveys the subjects most interesting to human beings, and treats 
them with so much kindliness, good sense, good humour, observation of 
life and character, and discursive knowledge of books, that the volume 
yond be described as a little compendium of cheerful philosophy.” —Daily 

ews. 

‘** Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
house.” —Chambers’s Journal. 

**The writer's object is to teach 

erous ; to be humble-minded, but bol 


ople to be truthful, sincere, 
in thought and action.” — 


**Full of truth and persuasiveness, the book is a valuable composition, 
= one to which the reader will often turn for companionship.” — Morning 

ost, 

**The essays here collected are various in theme, but are for the most 
part genial in tone and reef in style. They will find favour with many 
thoughtful readers, and afford profitable meditation for many a pleasant 
hour.” —The Sun. 

**It is with the more satisfaction that we meet with a new essayist who 
delights without the slightest pedantry to quote the choicest wisdom of 
our forefathers, and who abides by those old-fashioned Christian ideas of 
duty which Steele and Addison, wits and men of the world, were not 
ashamed to set before the young Englishmen of 1713. He begins, of 
course, with an essay upon the difference between being gentle and being 

teel.. He vindicates the inequalities of social rank, which need not, as 
observes, hinder the poorestfrom becoming a true gentleman, courteous, 


ney and dignified, with good manners and quiet self-respect. In 
the little book is a wholesome and a pleasant one. It will be sure 
to win friends.”— London Review. 


“‘The most charming essays of modern times.” —Photographic News. 





II 


ABOUT IN THE WORLD. 


Essays by the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” Small post 8vo, 
choicely printed, cloth extra, price 6s. 


‘* "Tis pleasant from the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world, and see the stir 
Of the the huge Babel, and not feel the crowd.’’—Cowper. 


‘¢ Handled with the skill of a practised writer and the charm of a 


thoughtful, well-read, and high-toned intellect.” —London Review. 
‘*Tt is not easy to open it at any page without finding some happy idea.” 
—Morning Post. 


** Another characteristic merit of these essays is, that they make it 
their business, gently but firmly, to apply the qualifications and the 
corrections which: all philanthropic theories, all general rules, or maxims, 
or principles, stand in need of before you can make them work.’”’—Literary 
Churchman. 


** More exquisite and finished writing, deeper and more subtle thoughts, 
calmer and more comprehensive judgments, have been reserved to produce 
* About in the World.’,”— Public Opinion. 

**We cannot better express our sense of the great merit of this volume 
of essays, than by saying that it fully sustains the credit the author has 
won for himself by his previous work, ‘The Gentle Life.’ There is the 
same a ty and earnestness of style, the same thoughtfulness and 
wisdom of judgment, and even a greater profusion of anecdotes and quota- 
tions from the t writers of past ages, which made the previous volume 


so readable and instructive.” —Nonconformist. 





Til 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. 


A New Translation of the “De Imitatione Christi,” usually 
uscribed to THomas A Kempis. With a Vignette from an 
Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 12mo, cloth 


extra, price 6s. ; calf antique, 12s. 


‘“‘Think of the little work of Thomas & Kempis, translated into a 
hundred languages, and sold by millions of copies, and which in inmost 
moments of deep thought men make the guide of their hearts and the 
friend of their closets.’"—Archbishop of York. 

‘‘Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen. ’’—Jilustrated London News. 

‘‘Not only is the translation a thoroughly idiomatic one, but the 
volume itself is a specimen of beautiful typography. The foot-notes 
contain numerous and useful references to authorities, and interesting 
examples of various readings.” —Reader. 

‘‘The historical and bibliographical introduction is both good and in- 
teresting.” —Saturday Review. 

‘* Shows an independent scholarship, a profound feeling for the original, 
and a minute attention to delicate shades of expression, which may well 
make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy the work without a 
translator’s aid, and which could cause it to become the favourite copy 
with those who shall hereafter ponder and {pray over its ‘priceless 
sentences.’ It is beautifully produced, and in every way has our un- 
restrained praise.’ —Nonconformist. 

‘‘It is with very great satisfaction that we notice this new and very 
elegant edition of the ‘ Imitatio’ as one more evidence of the ,wider and 
wider range which the stirrings of a deeper spiritual life are taking 
amongst us.” —Literary Churchman. 

‘‘This present edition is a new translation, less archaic and more 
vernacular than those in general use, and so far as we have been able to 
test it, made with great care.”—The Churchman. 

** We wish this edition, which really breaks new ground, a full measure 
of success.” —Church Times. 





ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. 


Edited, Compared, Revised, and Annotated by the Author of 
“The Gentle Life.” Choicely printed in Elzevir, with 
Vignette Portrait. Small post 8vo, price 6s. 


**The present edition of Montaigne is a charming specimen of typo- 
graphy, and does great credit to its publishers. Such an edition of 
Montaigne has long been wanting. It will do us all good, in this age of 
ostentation and hypocrisy, to read again and again the essays of the brave 
old Gascon gentleman who revealed all his weaknesses and failings, and 
was not ashamed to tell the world that he preferred white wines, and whose 
sympathy with the poor was as thorough as Wordsworth’s, if not so pro- 
found.” —Press. 

** More will be glad to have the pith and marrow of so prolix and discur- 
sive a writer as Montaigne extracted ready for them. As old students of 
Montaigne, we are glad to meet him again in this shape ; and those who 
have been deterred by the extreme coarseness of much in old Cotton’s 
translation may fearlessly let this elegant volume lie about even on their 
drawing-room table.” — Reader. 

‘* The reader really gets in a compact form all of the charming chatty 
Montaigne that he mi 2 to know.” Observer. 

‘* This edition is pure of questionable matter, and its perusal is cal- 
culated to enrich without corrupting the mind of the reader.”—Daily 
News. 

**We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome, attractive book ; and who can refuse his 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor? . . . . To 
conclude, it is superfluous to recommend Montaigne—we might as well 
recommend venison—and this selection will give delight toa large public.” 
—-Illustrated Times. 








VOLUMES REPRINTING, AND NEARLY READY, 
V.—FAMILIAR WORDS. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


VI.SECOND SERIES OF “THE GENTLE LIFE.” 
VII.—VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce Books. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Now ready. 
Reprinted by permission, from the Spectator and 


Other Standard and Original Works of a similar character are projected and in preparation. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 
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